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AUGUST LOTZ CO. 
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KELLEY’S 
Double Boiler 


All extracted honey should 
be heated to about 150 de- 
grees before packing to pre- 
vent granulation. Our double 


















MIXING WATER FUNNE . 
PADDLE anoresewoe boilers are the only low 







priced item on the market to 
do this job efficiently. Avail- 
able in 40 and 80 gallon 
sizes with either galvanized 
or stainless steel sides and 
copper bottoms and with or 
without mixing paddles. Prices start at $40.00. Write for 
free catalog. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 
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Honey Packing Equipment 


This is a complete filtering unit consisting of: 


4. Two Bottling Tanks 6. 44-Horsepower Motor 
5. Three-horsepower General 7. 1144” Honey Pump 
Electric Motor 8. %4” Honey Pump 


The unit is complete with wiring, valves, pipes and includes the plat- 
form on which the unit is built. The price is $1500 FOB Medina, Ohio. 


The unit is ready for immediate operation. 


T. J. Paisley Co. Medina, Ohio 
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1. Two Blending Tanks 
2. Flash Heater 
3. Eleven Plate Filter 
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OW THAT THERE is no way to 

stop syrup companies from using 
honeybees in their advertising, it is 
time that we start some ground root 
honey recipe promotion. And there is 
no better way to begin than with Amer- 
ican Honey Institute recipe books. 
There is no better place to start than at 
your local public library. Participate 
in National Honey Week and help the 
sale of your honey locally by giving 
away recipes. 

Young girls look to their library for 
recipe books when they first get the 
urge to tinker in the kitchen. The Im- 
perial Sugar Company designed a sug- 
ar cookbook to influence this market. 
Train them young and have users for 
life. 

Handsome and effective honey cook- 
books are available and only the bee- 
keepers’ willingness and effort is need- 
ed to point out the health, flavor, and 
cooking values of honey. 

Free National Advertising 

Fortunately for our side, honeybees 
have such an interesting biology that 
the world always likes to listen to 
stories about bees. As a result we are 
often favored with articles on bees and 
honey that give us a free amount of 
advertising that can hardly be meas- 
ured. Such is the case with the article 
in National Geographic Magazine call- 
ed, “Inside the World of the Honeybee” 
by Treat Davidson. 

This 28-page article in the August 
issue is accompanied by 34 excellent 
color and black and white photographs. 
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A lot of time and effort have gone into 
this article and it is certainly worth 
your time to read it. You can borrow 
a copy from your local library, and 
that won’t be much trouble since you 
will be going there anyway to give the 
library a free honey recipe book. 

Speaking of recipes, Mona Schafer of 
the California Honey Advisory Board 
deserves credit for her honey recipe 
article in the June issue of Today’s 
Health. Seven summer honey recipes 
are offered in her article called, ‘““Hon- 
ey’s Golden Touch”. 

National Honey Crop Picture 

On the national scene the honey 
crop is spotty but certain facts are in 
so that a picture can be drawn. It ap- 
pears that the honey crop will be the 
same as last year or slightly below. 
Reports indicate that the quality of 
the honey this season is very good and 
much better than last year. The south- 
ern Gulf States are an exception where 
the honey flow appears to be below 
average, and without a doubt the early 
California spring drought will affect 
production figures in that state. Since 
a crop of fine honey is forecast, bee- 
keepers are optimistic about prices and 
are in no hurry to sell. On the whole- 
sale level beekeepers are expecting 11¢ 
to 14¢ for good honey. 

In areas where a fall crop can be 
expected the outlook is bright. Moisture 
seems to be adequate. While there was 
some swarming earlier in the season, all 
reports indicate that swarming was less 
of a problem than in 1958. The south- 


west missed an early crop due to 
drought but hopes are there for a Sep- 
tember crop if the summer rains 
materialize. 


An average crop of honey should 
mean an average crop of beeswax. At 
the moment the beeswax market is 
steady at 40 to 42¢, cash, depending 
on the locality. The usual two cents 
per pound in trade still stands and 
seems to be steady. 
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GLENDALE, ARIZONA 
Crockett Honey Company 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Superior Honey Co. 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 

B-Z-B Honey Co. 
CALEXICO, CALIF. 

Laura Sheppard 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
General Can Co. 

Los Angeles Honey Co. 
Sioux Honey Assn. 
Superior Honey Co. 

SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 
W. D. Miles 

860 “F” Street 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
George B. Wright 

SAN FRANCISCO CALIF. 
General Can Co. 
VALYERMO, CALIF. 

Ross Apiaries 
WESTMORELAND, CALIF. 
Marvin Beatty 

DELTA, COLO. 

Grover E. Turner 
DENVER, COLO. 
Cronkhite-Bosanko Supply Co. 
S. Riekes and Sons, Inc. 
Superior Honey Co. 
GREELEY, COLO. 

L. R. Rice & Sons 

MONTE VISTA, COLO. 
John Haefeli 
PLANT CITY, FLA. 
Kilgore Seed Company 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
COMPANY 





CONTACT THE NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 
Dixie Canner Company, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

R. Freund & Company 
S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons, Inc. 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 

S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
The A. I. Root Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey ‘Assn. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 

S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
CLARKSON, KY. 

The Walter T. Kelly Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Amos C. Harris & Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman & Co. 
OMSTED, MICH. 

L. M. Hubbard Apiaries 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
WINONA, MINN. 

Robb Bros. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
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MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Cloverdale Apiaries i 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Barney Fink Container Co. 
S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
GROTON, NEW YORK 
Finger Lakes Honey 
Prod. Coop. Inc. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
M. R. Cary Corp. 
FARGO, NO. DAKOTA 
Magill & Co. 

MEDINA, OHIO 

The A. I. Root Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
NEWELL, SO. DAKOTA 
Oscar H. Clark, M.D. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

R. M. Hughes Company 
S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
PARIS, TEXAS 

Dadant & Sons 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
The A. I. Root Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co. 

S. Riekes and Sons, Inc. 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 
August Lotz & Company 
POWELL, WYu. 

A. D. Hardy 
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Here are some of the queen cells. 








Kane 


says it takes big cells to make big queens. 


You Can't Make Honey 
in the Mud! 


he did it. 


} Can a hobby beekeeper make a start in today’s 
competition and become successful in full time 
beekeeping? T. E. Kane of Lavaca County in 
South Texas says it can be done — because 


And he shares with readers of 


Gleanings in Bee Culture the practices he 


follows that have helped him to build 
up to as many as 1,800 colonies. 


eMHERE ARE NOT only certain 
practices which the beekeeper must 

strictly adhere to but he must have 

special qualifications and likings,” Kane 

points out. 
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A. B. KENNERLY 
College Station, Texas 


Kane bought 60 colonies of bees for 
his father-in-law back in 1948, but 
things didn’t quite work out as planned, 
and he took them over in a short while. 
He kept increasing, dividing and buy- 
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produces no comb or 
It's all extracted. 


Kane 
chunk honey. 








ing up swarms until, by 1951, he had 
more than 800 colonies in outyards. 

“| thought the cheapest way to buy 
bees was in old ice cream freezers and 
apple boxes,” Kane laughed. “I soon 
learned that modern, efficient equip- 
ment is a “must” in beekeeping. With 


Honey is sold in 60-pound cans and in barrels. 
Honey flows by gravity wherever feasible. 





modern hives, you can make the bees 
do what you want them to do. With 
old box hives, they make you do what 
they want you to do.” 

One of the essentials to beekeeping 
is that a person enjoys working with 
bees, according to Kane’s philosophy. 
Despite his fear of bees when he first 
began, he soon became accustomed to 
them. “It’s the most interesting work 
I’ve ever done, and it probably is more 
interesting to me because I like to ex- 
periment. Nectar sources and climatic 
conditions vary so much in different 
locations, and from year to year in the 
same locations, there’s no end to trying 
new ideas,” he explains. 

This beekeeper devotes no end of 
time and trouble to learning. When he 
decided to build his fourth honey house, 
he was determined to build it as nearly 
perfect as he could. He visited honey 
houses in 30 states to see any ideas 
that he could use in his house. 

The completed house was so effi- 
cient, he was asked to tell about it at 
last year’s beekeepers’ meeting at Tex- 
as A. & M. College. 

Other ideas he tries are sometimes 
novelties — like strawberry or vanilla 
honey. He sometimes adds the flavor- 
ing to syrup fed the bees to get an add- 
ed flavor. However, he reports it too 
expensive for commercial use. 


He Raises Good Queens 


If there is any one point on which 
Kane is meticulous to the point of al- 
most being fanatic, it is insisting on 
having the best queens available. He 
uses the latest methods and most mod- 
ern equipment for raising good queens. 

“I requeen every hive at least once 
a year,” he says. “There’s a temptation 
with some beekeepers to leave a queen 
in the hive in the fall if she has been 
doing a terrific job of laying big 
broods. But the trouble often comes 
the next spring when brood rearing is 
at its height, that she may play out.” 

Kane has slogans to express many 
of his ideas. One of these concerns 
good queens: “It takes surplus bees to 
make surplus honey,” and another: “If 
there’s a good nectar flow, you'll get 
the honey if you have plenty of bees.” 

He uses no queen excluders. “I let 
a queen lay anywhere in the hive she 
can find room,” he explains. “I pro- 
duce only extracted honey, so a little 
brood gives me no trouble.” And Kane 
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A series of electric lights on posts make it safe to walk from 


























their home to the honey house and to the shop at night. 


makes unique use of this idea as will 
be explained later. 

There are about 3,500 to 4,000 nucs 
in the queen rearing yards, and he 
makes sure of big, healthy queens by 
using the double-graft method of grow- 
ing the bulky brood-builders. In dou- 
ble grafting, he removes the larvae 
from the cells after bees have begun 
storing plenty of royal jelly, and re- 
places these larvae with others from 
the hive from which queens will be 
bred. “There’s no chance to stunt the 
bees using this method,” Kane insists, 
“for a stunted queen like a stunted pig, 
never fully recovers.” 

Kane locates his bees where they can 
work Hubam clover and cotton. He 
has bees in 30 yards located in seven 
counties. He generally gives a year’s 
supply of honey in return for a loca- 
tion privilege, which may range from 
one to five gallons. 

“I don’t usually have any trouble 
with families where bees are located, 
but sometimes their neighbors may be- 
come unhappy about the bees,” Kane 
observes. “Then I pass out another 
gallon or two of honey. One man told 
me his boy got stung by my bees and 
it made the lad stutter. But a gallon 
of honey for the family miraculously 
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stopped the boy from stuttering with- 
out any further ill effects.” 

Another farmer, a clover seed pro- 
ducer insisted on Kane leaving bees 
in his fields. He became so scared of 
the bees, however, they had to be 
moved. 

Other sources from which bees get 
their honey are horsemint, yaupon, 
huckleberry, and broom weed. About 
100 acres of good irrigated cotton will 
provide a surplus for 30 colonies of 
bees, but Kane can place 120 colonies 
on 100 acres of Hubam on good soil. 
“I would much rather have a stable 
source of nectar flow without having 
to move my bees,” Kane says. “I would 
save the cost of two trucks plus moving 
expenses if I could. And Vd settle for 
an average of 60 pounds of surplus a 
year.” Production has reached as high 
as 180 pounds average of surplus hon- 
ey in his best years. 

He Puts Bees to Sleep to Move Them 

When Kane says he controls his bees, 
he means just that. Once in a while 
they may leave a field of clover and 
wander off to work on horsemint or 
some other source of lower quality 
honey. He then puts the bees to sleep, 
and when they wake up, they return 
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Mrs. Kane enjoys the lawn around their new home near Hallettsville, Texas. 


to the clover field. “I wrap a few pel- 
lets of ammonium nitrate in burlap and 
put them in the smoker,” Kane ex- 
plains. “Smoking the bees causes them 
to have a lapse of memory, and when 
they revive, they re-orient themselves to 


locate honey sources. They naturally 
go to the closest field.” 
The effects on bees of ammonium 


nitrate seem to be the same as moving 
them some distance, when bees send 
out scouts to locate nearby nectar 
sources and return to pass along the 
information to the worker bees. Kane 
repeats the treatment in about a week 
if necessary. Other uses for the treat- 
ment are where bees are bothering 
cattle. It might also be used for keep- 
ing bees from poisoned fields. This 
idea works. Kane cautions, only where 
the desired field is much closer to the 
hives than the field to be avoided. 
Otherwise, the scouts may just as likely 
locate in the undesirable field. He uses 
the treated smoke in the early morning 
before flights start. 

The beekeeper is a strong believer 
in using bees for pollination. He tells 
about a Hubam clover grower with 39 
acres who harvested 250 pounds of 
seed to the acre. However, when Kane 
moved 43 colonies of bees to the loca- 
tion, the seed yield the following year 
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from volunteer clover jumped to 1,000 
pounds an acre. But he never charges 
for pollination services. “I don’t want 
to tie up my bees, and the rental is 
never worth as much to me as the bees 
are for making honey,” he reasons. 
On one occasion, a clover seed pro- 
ducer wanted him to pollinate 3,000 
acres, but Kane declined. There was 
no flow of nectar from the crop at this 
location. The grower insisted, but balk- 
ed when Kane asked $10,000 for the 
job. By this time, Kane was interested 


and offered to guarantee double the 
yield of seed, but no deal was ever 
made. 


The first honey house Kane had was 
size 8 x 12 feet with a dirt floor. The 
fourth and present building is 40 x 60 
feet with a 7-inch concrete floor. Two 
36-inch fans pull air through the build- 
ing for good ventilation. The building 
is bee tight. 

The floor slopes gradually to the 
center for drainage, and water is carried 
to drainage lines in an open field rather 
than to an open ditch where there may 
be a chance of spreading disease. 
Trucks can go to any part of the build- 
ing which makes it convenient for 
loading and unloading. The tempera- 
ture of the building is kept high enough 
to allow brood to hatch. 
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“That’s one reason why I let the 
queens have free range of the hives 
without queen excluders,” Kane ex- 
plains. “Bees keep hatching in the 
honey house and soon about five or 
six pounds of bees have attached them- 
selves to a beam or other spot in the 
honey house. I take these down, give 
them a queen and put them in a hive. 
And I have another hive of bees.” 

Kane followed the same route getting 
started as most other beekeepers, be- 
ginning as a hobbyist to learn the busi- 
ness. “I sold my first honey in fruit 
jars, then gradually shifted to honey 
jars with labels, selling through stores. 





I bought a panel truck in 1951 to de- 
liver honey. Then I decided I would 
devote all of my time to producing 
honey, and increased the number of 
hives to maintain gross income by sell- 
ing in barrels to the honey packers.” 

Kane takes bids from a dozen or 
more buyers, sending them samples of 
his honey. He sells to the highest bid- 
der FOB his honey house. They come 
for the honey with check in hand. 

The beekeeper made his best crops 
of honey during the drouth years. 
“You can’t make honey in the mud,” 
he comments. 





Israel Changes to Italians 


HE LOCAL honeybee (Apis melli- 

fera var. syriaca) is a poor honey 
producer: it is nervous, and an exces- 
sive swarmer, small in size and queen- 
less colonies soon produce laying 
workers. 

On the basis of experimentation the 
new State of Israel Agricultural De- 
partment at Rechovot Experimental 
Apiary, decided to adopt Italians and 
get rid of its own bees as quickly as 
possible. 

In order to fulfill its program the 
following plan was adopted: 

1. Two government breeding api- 
aries were established which began 
raising and distributing both queens 
and colonies. 

2. In 1952 special government regu- 
lations were passed to promote and 
control private bee-breeding apiaries 
under government supervision. 

Israel has five main breeding api- 
aries producing and distributing 4,000 
colonies and queens from selected Ital- 
ian stock. As a result breeding of the 
local bee has been completely discon- 
tinued. 

3. Because the breeding’centers were 
unable to keep pace with growing de- 
mand for Italian queens, and the in- 
troduction of mated Italian queens to 
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From British Bee Journal, Jan. 31, °59. 


local colonies was very difficult, Israel 
has adopted its own system which is 
thought to be unique. 

The breeding apiaries are producing 
ripe queen cells for distribution on a 
large scale to beekeepers for replacing 
poor queens. Queen cells are ordered 
at the beginning of the season and are 
given to the beekeepers two days before 
piping commences. The cells are intro- 
duced to small lots of bees within two 
or three hours of procuration. 

This system of queen distribution 
has been found very successful because 
cells are very carefully packed and the 
climate is right. In this way 10,000 
queens are sent out annually. The 
method is only intended to be a tem- 
porary measure. 

In 1949 there were 300 beekeepers 
in Israel with 28,000 colonies, but by 
1958 beekeepers had increased to 700 
with 44,000 colonies. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the 
country’s colonies have been “Italian- 
ised”. Over 35,000 colonies are of 
Italian strain, some pure race and the 
majority cross-bred. Honey production 
has risen from 14.2 kg. per colony to 
19.2 kg. 

—Lecture given by Abram Ben-Neriah, 
at International Congress. 
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Floyd B. Chapman, director of Malabar Farm, holding a one-frame observation hive of bees, which was 
later installed in the Farm Gift Shop near a window where the bees could fly out and in. 


Malabar Farm Apiary 


The Malabar Apiary became 
world-famous from a brief 
description in Louis Bromfield’s 
book “Pleasant Valley”. 


HE APIARY IS SITUATED on the 

hillside above the Big House in a 
pleasant grove of catalpa and_ black 
walnut trees. At its peak of operation 
there were 30 hives of bees, managed 
from time to time by some local bee- 
keeper in the Mansfield area. All 


equipment was provided by Bromfield 
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FLOYD B. CHAPMAN, Ph.D., 
Ecologist 

Louis Bromfield 

Malabar Farm Foundation 


himself, and labor was furnished by the 
beekeeper who shared with the owner 
half the honey produced. In 1951, 28 
hives produced 40 pounds of comb 
honey and 400 pounds were extracted. 

By | 55 the Malabar apiary had de- 
teriorated to the point that the State 
inspector reported a total of 26 colo- 
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nies, 15 alive and 11 dead. In Decem- 
ber 1955, several months before Brom- 
field’s death, W. B. Conrad, then 
beekeeper, reported 14 living colonies 
and outlined a list of materials needed 
to bring the apiary up to a strength of 
35 colonies. On January I1, 1956, 
Louis wrote to Conrad, “I. .:.....have 
been quite ill and am leaving tonight 
for a week in New York for a check 
eee what you propose in the way 
of bee supplies and plans is agreeable 
to me.” However, the plans for expan- 
sion of the Malabar apiary were never 
fulfilled, as Louis died on March 18. 
During the following two years, the 
Malabar apiary was neglected and al- 
most forgotten. Bee moths invaded the 
empty hives, which were tenanted also 
by blacksnakes, red squirrels and white- 
footed mice. 

On February 1, 1958 I came to Mal- 
abar Farm as resident ecologist. With- 
in a few weeks, I received letters from 
a number of local beekeepers interested 
in restoring the apiary to Malabar. 
From among these we selected Fred 
Messmore of Mansfield, who immedi- 
ately went to work cleaning out the 
inactive hives, destroying old frames 
infested with bee moth and repainting 
all of the supers. We applied for and 
received our old Apiary Registration 
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View taken during summer showing part of Malabar apiary. 





number “70-141”. The big blacksnake, 
which had a warm snug home for sev- 
eral years had to go. A litter of baby 
red squirrels, which we discovered in 
the top of an old hive was promptly 
moved by their mother to an adjacent 
hollow tree. Interestingly enough, we 
took out about 100 pounds of good 
honey, very dark in color but of ex- 
ceptionally good flavor, that had been 
stored in the hives for at least two 
years. This was put into jars bearing 
the Malabar Apiary label and in a week 
or so we sold it all to visitors, who 
paid premium prices and lugged it away 
by the armfuls. 

Today the Malabar apiary is a con- 
spicuous feature, with its gleaming 
white hives nestled in the green grove 
of catalpas and black walnuts. Imme- 
diately back of the apiary on the hill- 
side is the tangle of raspberry and 
blackberry bushes about which Louis 
wrote, and forming an impressive back- 
drop further up the hill, are the mas- 
sive cliffs of red and tan sandstone. 

Restoring the Malabar apiary was 
partly a labor of love, but it has had 
its discouragements. Although several 
weak hives were requeened in the fall 
of 1958, we entered the winter with 
only eight active colonies; only four 

(Continued on page 575) 
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To “Bee” or 
Not to “Bee”? 


Bill thinks all beekeepers are “nuts”. 

He says we must be, because in his 
estimation beekeeping is the hardest and 
most hazardous way to make a 

living. We have many discussions 

about what constitutes a living. 


MINNIE “BEE” KNIGHTLEY 
Roslin, Ontario 


ALTHOUGH WE HAVE both passed 
the alloted span, Bill, that is my 
husband, and I have a lot of fun phi- 
losophizing in our own little way, some- 
times vehemently expressing our opin- 
ions about life in general, and more 
particularly about specialized avoca- 
tions. Bill thinks all beekeepers are 
“nuts”. He says we must be, because 
in his estimation beekeeping is the 
hardest and most hazardous way to 
make a living. We have many d’scus- 
sions about what constitutes a living, 
of course. 

We have no disagreement about liv- 
ing out where the air is not polluted, 
where there is a minimum of noise and 
disturbance, where sleep comes natural- 
ly, and one awakens in the morning re- 
freshed, to the call and sweet songs of 
the birds. That is for Bill. He loves 
the garden and is constantly experi- 
menting with all sorts of flowers and 
vegetables but he will not have any 
truck or trade with the bees. That is 
for the “nuts” he always says. 

In many years Bill has tried to dis- 
courage my interest in the bees, only 
once. Two years ago we were down at 
the doctors for one of our periodic 
check-ups and he got in ahead of me, 
which was unusual. He asked the 
doctor to “scare the pants off me,” as 
he put it, by telling me I must quit 
work with the bees and take it easy. 
The doctor set him right back on his 
heels when he asked: “Do you want to 
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kill her?” Hence the caption of this 
writing “TO BEE OR NOT TO BEE”. 

Those who are constant readers of 
Gleanings will recall my previous writ- 
ings in which I told of my family as- 
sociation with beekeeping for much 
over 100 years in the County of Hast- 
ings, Ontario, Canada: also that my 
children and grandchildren are engaged 
in the business with all the other “nuts”. 
Measured by the American philosophy 
that one is not rich until one has made 
the first million, no beekeeper is rich. 
We are rich, however, in the love of 
life and the knowledge that we are 
contributing our time and energy to 
assist nature in the production of more 
bounteous crops to feed our ever in- 
creasing population of the earth. One 
of the most striking examples of man’s 
assistance to nature is the work of Bur- 
bank. 

What of our own industry? We know 
from ancient historical writings and 
carved inscriptions that apiculture was 
practiced by the early Egyptians, the 
scientists of all civilizations, right down 
to our own Langstroth and Quimby. 
My husband is like the masses who 
haven’t the time, in this world of rush 
and grab, to appreciate the fact that 
beekeeping is one of the most essential, 
yet one of the most neglected industries 
on the American continent. It seems 
amost every other industry by, concert- 
ed efforts has obtained Government 
recognition and assistance in some form 
or other. But, the “nuts” are still on 
their own. 

The cattle and poultry raisers are 
compensated for loss by disease and 
disaster. The grain and fruit growers 
are compensated for loss of crops, and 
subsidized in marketing operations. 
Those in the dairying and fishing indus- 
try get free advertising contributed by 
the Government, even to the distribu- 
tion of instruction how to use this, that, 
and the other, how to make this dish 
and what not, but who ever heard of 
the Government advertising the finest 
food product in the land. The beekeep- 
er can be cleaned out of business in no 
time at all by disease without any 
warning, but he cannot get any com- 
pensating assistance from’ the Govern- 
ment like the cattle, hog, and poultry 
raiser. Yet the beekeeper contributes 
much to the production of crops to feed 
the cattle, hogs, and poultry. 
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Bill has a joke about most things, 
but, about beekeeping he is very seri- 
ous. One of his favorite jokes is: “If 
you want to catch a squirrel just sit 
out and make a noise like a “nut”. He 
chides me constantly with: “You ‘nuts’ 
don’t make enough noise to be no- 
ticed”. So my suggestion to beekeepers 
is that we really should make a lot of 
noise, not like “nuts”, but with great 
emphasis on the fact that without the 
pollination performed by bees, which 
is much enhanced by folks in the hon- 
ey producing industry, many crops 
would be scanty and positively inade- 
quate. For the life of me I cannot 
understand why there should be sur- 
pluses of unsold honey, because without 
any doubt honey is one of the cheapest 
yet most beneficial foods on the mar- 
ket today. Scientists have proved the 
medicinal vaiue of honey. 

We on the American continent are 
constantly reminded that we are digging 
our Own graves with a knife and fork. 
Insurance statistics prove overweight is 
dangerous. Those who make an easy 
lucrative living by advising ALL 
SORTS OF FORMULAS FOR RE- 
DUCING, use honey in their prescrib- 
ed diets. Yet the great masses will buy 
jams and jellies, labeled pure straw- 
berry, raspberry etc., which are basic- 
ally vegetable with fruit flavoring, yet 
honey which cannot be disguised or 
substituted, stands on the grocers’ 
shelves unsold. 

My own thought in the matter is, it 
is too cheap. I remember when the 
animal offal such as liver, tongue, 
heart, kidney, and tripe were free for 
the asking, and if a charge were made 
it was the very cheapest thing in the 
butcher shop. But how times have 
changed. The medical scientists told 
us of the value of offal, so prices soar- 
ed from cents to dollars and the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. It is just ad- 
vertising psychology: Ram it down 
their necks and they want it whatever 
the price. Bill will make several trips 
to the store in an endeavor to get a 
few ounces of calve’s liver or perhaps 
a kidney for his breakfast, most times 
without success. All are clamoring for 
the elixer of life at exorbitant prices. 
So I say to all those engaged in the 
ancient industry of Apiculture, we must 
get modern. If the masses think Royal 

(Continued on page 572) 
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A banker derives much pleasure 
and relaxation from his bees. 


HILE, hidden in one corner of the 

world is an unknown bee paradise, 
where bees have a real kingdom and 
are common friends to country and 
city children, the backwoodsman, the 
farmer and factory worker as well as 
white-collared workers and administra- 
tors and those who play the stock mar- 
ket. Children bubble over with stories 
of their experiences with these yellow 
honeybees. 

Personally I have had a strong de- 
votion and love for bees since my early 
childhood. I was born in 1930, the 
very same year that my father made a 
Start at bee raising. From the time I 
was a small lad I have worked with 
them and as I played under shady fruit 
trees and in the luxuriant growth of 
the gardens, I learned to handle them, 
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Chilean 
Hobby 
Beekeeper 


HAROLDO ARELLANO L. 
Tome, Chile 


to know their secrets and habits, and 
to sample the delicious nectar that they 
would gather so abundantly in the val- 
ley. As time went on I learned the 
numerous trials and experiences of my 
father at modernizing and bettering his 
system of work. 

Although I work at present eight 
hours a day in the State Bank of Chile, 
it still leaves me some time for my 
hobby — raising queens — to send to 
the honey-producing hives and to study 
all the books and magazines about bee 
culture that I can obtain, among these 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, and Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. I try to better my 
systems, invent, and take advantage of 
others’ experiences, because they are 
cheaper than my own since they are 
already tested. 
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The Arellano family bee farm is lo- 
cated in Linares, Chile, and at present 
has only 200 colonies, divided into four 
groups of 50 hives each. 

Here in the month of August comes 
the awakening of the apiary, the hives 
are checked and the findings are care- 
fully entered in the “Record Book”. 
In September and October the queens 
are changed, during the swarming 
epoch. 

To raise queens we also use Six 
frame hives and dwarf hives. We need 
60 to 80 thousand bees per hive to 
take care of the flow of nectar; when 
the nectar crop comes in we add three 
to six supers. 

] raise queens in Tome, near the 
ocean, and send them to Linares. Last 
year in September I received some Ital- 
ian queens from Mr. Walter Harrell, 
Hayneville, Alabama, and with them 
produced new queens to build up my 
strain of bees. 

The bees gather nectar from October 
through March, but by February the 
honey is ripe, ready for harvest. This 
gives the bees sufficient time to gather 
enough honey for themselves before 
winter sets in. 

We obtain between 
pounds of honey from each _ hive, 
(sometimes 220 pounds). It is strained 
and packed in wooden barrels that hold 
196 pounds of honey; we prefer bar- 
rels because they are so economical, 
costing about $2.00 each. They pre- 
serve well the original flavor of the 
honey and are easy to pack. 

Once skimmed and packed in barrels 
it is sent direct to the merchant who 
patiently retails it to customers who 
still like to taste it first to see if it is 
really good (is it from clover, ulmo, or 
alfalfa, etc?). The greater part of the 
public prefer honey in bulk because it 
is cheaper and for that rare privilege 
of tasting it first. Other honey pro- 
ducers put up two pound packages in 
either glass jars or in tins or waxed 
cartons. 

During the first days of April the 
hives are prepared for wintering. About 
45 pounds of honey are left in each 
hive (winters are mild, rarely reaching 
a temperature below 40°F.). The en- 
trance is reduced and measures are 
taken to protect the bees from wind 
and rain. We have never had to feed 
bees during winter. 


65 and 110 
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A well covered frame of brood. 


We see bees all over the country, in 
the forests, in wild state, forming fan- 
tastic combs in trunks of trees with in- 
credible vigor; perhaps they have no 
other natural enemy except man. Dis- 
ease among our bees is unknown. 

Nature has worked wonders for our 
bees. With a temperate climate, flora 
abundant and varied, fields and moun- 
tains in which to work, they become 
intoxicated with the sweetest nectar of 
the gods. 


The beekeeper forgot a frame and the 
bees started snow-white natural comb. 
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A Look 
At The 
HONEY 
MARKET 


MARVIN W. WEBSTER 
Specialty Crops Branch 
Fruit and Veg. Division 
U.S.D.A. 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Most beekeepers, honey packers and 

others associated with the honey industry 

realize that changes have.and are now taking 

place within their industry. However, not since 

1949 have they been so apprehensive as to the 

future of the honey industry as they are today. With 

this in mind, | would like to bring before you the situation 

as seen by the Agricultural Marketing Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture as we look at honey marketing. 


URING MY SERVICE with the 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the honey industry for the 
past 15 years, I have been very fortu- 
nate to have travelled to every corner 
of this great land of ours, to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, Canada, and also Eu- 


rope. On these trips, I have visited 
beekeepers, honey packers, dealers, 
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brokers, importers, exporters, industrial 
users, and both U.S. and foreign Gov- 
ernment officials. Changes have been 
constant during these 15 years but nev- 
er so fast, I might even say—so fright- 
ening as of now. 

The changes that have and are now 
occurring in production, marketing, and 
other phases of agriculture are not con- 
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fined to the domestic scene; they are 
also evident in foreign agriculture and 
foreign markets. 

This report is divided into two cate- 
gories: first, the domestic market and 
secondly the foreign market. By this 
division we do not want to leave the 
impression, that in practice, the domes- 
tic and foreign markets are not inter- 
dependent. Let us first consider the 
aspects of the domestic conditions. 
The Domestic Market 

Honey production is said to be a 
unique business—unique because it is 
one of the few commodities produced 
in practically every county in the 
United States. However, we cannot say 
it is unique from the standpoint of 
commercial production, because 10 
states produce approximately _ three- 
fifths of the total supply of honey. 

The annual U.S. production of hon- 
ey during the five years 1953-57 ave- 
raged 230 million pounds, ranging from 
a low of 213 million pounds in 1956 
to a high of 253 million pounds in 
1955. The 1958 crop has been esti- 
mated at 252 million pounds, 22 million 
pounds above the five-year average or 
12 million pounds above the 1957 crop. 
(A later estimate puts the 1958 crop at 
265,000,000 pounds.) In addiiion to 
the domestic production of honey, 
there is an average of seven million 
pounds imported each year.. During the 
five year period, an average of 23 
million pounds was exported annually, 
leaving an average yearly supply of ap- 
proximately 214 million pounds avail- 
able for domestic trade channels. 

The surplus problem is localized and 
is usually found in one or more of the 
following areas: the Inter-Mountain 
area, the Southwest, the Northern 
Plains States and Wisconsin, Texas, 
Florida, and Georgia. The surplus is 
the result of heavy production of a 
wide variety of honeys, not all readily 
absorbed in the trade channels. The 
presence of surplus honey on a local 
basis not only depresses the local mar- 
ket price but it is reflected in the com- 
mercial market price. You are familiar 
with the Department’s Honey Price 
Support program under which loans 
and purchase agreements are available 
to honey producers. It is worth noting 
that these facilities have been utilized 
to the greatest extent in the foremen- 
tioned surplus producing areas. 
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Producers’ prices of honey in bulk 
containers on a national basis, for the 
last five years, from 1953 to 1957, have 
averaged approximately 12.5 cents per 
pound. However, this average price 
does not present a true picture of the 
prices received in all areas. In general, 
the producers’ prices have been some- 
what higher in the deficit production 
areas of the United States in compari- 
son to the surplus producing areas. This 
price differentiation is the result of a 
number of factors which include grade, 
color, volume produced, and location 
of the production. 

The producers’ average bulk price 
was relatively stable in 1949 and 1950 
but started to increase in the later part 
of 1951 and early in 1952. Since then, 
the prices increased each year up to a 
high of 14 cents in 1956 and 1957. But 
from all indications, the average price 
in 1958 dropped approximately a cent 
and one-half lower than the prices of 
1957. In other words, the price cycle 
started at a low of around 10 cents in 
1949, reached a peak of 14 cents in 
1956 and 1957, and appears to have 
moved approximately midway for 1958. 

Let’s take a look at how prices are 
affected by what packers find in their 
dealings with wholesalers and retailers. 
The modern methods of distributor 
buying, in no small way, affect the 
buying pattern of the packers. The 
trade does not now carry any more 
warehouse stocks of honey than are nec- 
essary to meet current needs. Some of 
the large wholesale distributors may 
carry sizable stocks if there is a need 
to supply many retail stores from the 
warehouse, but even then, the supply 
probably will not be more than a 30 
day supply. Some of the large chain 
stores do not stock honey in central 
warehouses but depend upon the brok- 
ers or packers to keep their shelves and 
backroom stock supplied with honey. 
This supply, in all probability, is not 
more than enough to meet their needs 
for two or three weeks. Such opera- 
tions provide an easily controllable in- 
ventory. 

This entire buying pattern means 
that in years of average, or greater 
than average supplies, the hand-to- 
mouth buying will cause the bulk of the 
honey to remain in the hands of the 
producers. This is further aggravated 
now by the shift of export buying to a 
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hand-to-mouth basis. As a 
this, beekeepers can expect to hold and 


market honey during more months of 


the year than was true a few years ago. 
Never before in the history of honey 
marketing has honey had such a wide 
retail and wholesale distribution as it 
enjoys today. However, despite this, 
the present trend indicates a slight de- 
cline in the per capita consumption of 
honey in the United States. This can be 
attributed to the ever-increasing num- 
ber of competitive items that are avail- 
able and promoted on today’s food 
market. It appears that competition is 
going to increase with the increase in 
Supermarkets and Superettes which 
now comprise only 32 percent of the 
U.S. food stores but do 92 per cent of 
the retail business. 

Nowadays we hear a lot about speci- 
fication buying, but we can expect to 
hear a lot more as time goes on. As we 
all know, specification buying involves 
the buyers stipulating the grade, the 
container, the volume, and the price 
they will pay. This means the produc- 
ers and packers can no longer prepare 
for market what they desire to prepare, 
and then hope to find a buyer. Instead, 
they will need to produce and pack 
what the market wants. 

At present, more sales are made by 
the sampling method than by grades. 
Selling by sample has not been too sat- 
isfactory as samples are not always 
representative of the lot. It is the prac- 
tice of some of the large industrial and 
retail buyers to require as many as 2 or 
3 cases of 24 containers each to get a 
representative picture of the shipment. 
There has been very little or no effort 
to sell honey on the basis of grade. 
The honey industry has not built up a 
trade confidence on the grade and uni- 
formity of color of its product as has 
other food industries. And, as a result 
of this, the honey industry may well 
have lost or failed to gain consumers 
of honey. 

Realizing fully that most of the fore- 
going information that has been pre- 
sented is not completely new to every- 
one here, let’s now briefly summarize 
some of the main points we have talk- 
ed about. 

First, probably the most troublesome 
factor is that of the above-average crop 
which makes it necessary to carry a 
supply into the subsequent season. 
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result of 


Secondly, the industry has exhibited 
little interest in the utilization of grades 
in marketing. 

Thirdly, the merchandising effort 
appears to be inadequate to maintain 
the per capita consumption thus stres- 
sing the need for greater exportation. 

This brings me to the second phase 
of this presentation; namely, the for- 
eign market. This part has accomplish- 
ments of which the honey industry can 
be proud. 

The Foreign Market 

For the past two seasons your indus- 
try, in cooperation with the Foreign 
Agricultural Service and assisted by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, has partici- 
pated in two foreign food shows. In 
1957 at the ANUGA in Cologne, Ger- 
many and in 1958, at the IKOFA in 
Munich, Germany. 

Participation in these international 
fairs offers the U.S. honey industry one 
of its most effective means of acquaint- 
ing potential customers abroad with 
the availability, quality, floral sources 
and uses of honey. These International 
Trade Fairs provide opportunities for 
tradespeople in many foreign countries 
to transact business. The fairs are 
open to the general public. 

This year’s U.S. exhibit at the 
IKOFA in Munich (the word IKOFA is 
made up of the initials of the Ge.man 
words which when translated read “In- 
ternational Exhibition of Groceries and 
High-Class Provisions’) of which the 
honey industry exhibit was a part, was 
much more than just a display of our 
products. It was an example of what 
modern methods of agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing can provide in 
helping millions of people throughout 
the world to live healthier and happier 
lives. The wheat, rice, corn, soy beans, 
poultry, honey, fruit and ready-prepar- 
ed foods on display were symbolic of 
the fact that all people have the same 
basic wants and needs. International 

Trade Fairs help bring the people of 
Germany and the United States and 
of other countries to a closer under- 
Standing of each other and the way 
they live. 

The display of toods and agricultural 
products exhibited represented a good 
cross-section of what America _pro- 
duces. The German housewife is be- 
coming more and more conscious of 
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the need to spend more time away from 
the kitchen, and as a result of this, the 
featured products with built-in maid 
service that save time and work in he 
kitchen attracted considerable interest. 
This is because more and more home- 
makers, in both the United States and 
Germany, are employed outside the 
home. Many of the foods displayed 
were developed for the prime purpose 
of lightening the labor of the house- 
wife and reducing the time required in 
the kitchen 

The theme of the U.S. Food Exhibit 


in Munich was “Quality Foods for 
Better Living”. The enthusiasm of 
Fair visitors for four popular U.S. 
foods; namely, fruit juices, doughnuts, 
fried chicken and honey, was particu- 
larly noticeable. Nearly 10,000 people 


a day were tasting U.S. orange and 
sweetened lemon juices and doughnuts. 
Samples of fried chicken and honey 
were sold for DM _ per portion, the 
equivalent of 25 cents, to approximate- 
ly 2,000 people daily. This year the 
honey industry provided individual 
samples of a typical extra light amber 
honey which was served with hot bis- 
cuits or rolls at both the fried chicken 
exhibit as well as the ready-prepared 
mix demonstration kitchen. The honey 
that was packed for the U.S. honey 
industry display contained a_ mild- 
flavored extra light amber clover blend. 

There were hundreds of people who 
ate the honey with the fried chicken, 
and after tasting it, they immediately 
proceeded from the poultry exhibit to 
the honey exhibit to seek information 
as to where they could obtain this type 
of honey. Several people did not eat 
their honey at the exhibit but took it 
home for later use. Unfortunately, we 
had only 10,000 samples which was 
only about half enough to meet the 
demand. Also, we had a very limited 
amount of honey spread that was sent 
for the display. We distributed it to 
the more interested people during the 
show. The enthusiasm expressed by 
those tasting the honey spread was 
such that we recommend some method 
of public tasting be used in the future 
trade fairs, whether Government or 
industry sponsored, in order to obtain 
a better idea of the acceptante of the 
honey spread. There is certainly no 
doubt in our minds that the better 
quality U.S. honey, marketed as such, 
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on the German market would have 
high acceptability. Unfortunately, the 
honey purchased from the United 


States is not generally sold as U.S. hon- 
ey to the consumer in Germany or 
other European countries. Instead it 
is blended with honeys from other parts 
of the world and sold as “Importware” 
signifying it is a blend of imported 
honeys. This blend does not resemble 
any type of honey that is produced in 
this country. In fact the German con- 
sumers have had limited opportunities 


to get anything other than this “Im- 
portware” blend and, as a result, they 


do not know of the fine flavored Amer- 
ican honeys which are available. 
Utilizing our experience at the 
ANUGA in Cologne in 1957, we made 
arrangements with the Honey Industry 
Council of America to obtain a very 
high quality of honey packaged in our 
regular domestic pack for this year’s 
display. The supplies were provided by 
the B-Z-B and the John Schumacher 
Companies of Alhambra, California, 
the Miller Honey Company of Colton, 
California, the Sioux Honey Associa- 
tion of Sioux City, Iowa and the Su- 
perior Honey Company of Los Ange- 
les, California. The Department of 
Agriculture arranged for the acquisition 
of the honey and shipped it to Germany 
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for the display. Therefore, this year 
the better quality of merchandise on 
display was a credit to the American 
Honey Industry. In addition to the 


honey on display, the Muller Honey 
Company and the Superior Honey 
Company provided some small kits 


containing representative samples of the 
various kinds of honey they had for 
export. These were very popular with 
the import trade. 

The United States exhibit at the 
IKOFA was awarded the Gold Medal 
as the best international exhibit of some 
44 participating countries. There were 
approximately 1,500 individual trade 
exhibits at the Fair. 

Special luncheons were held at the 
United States exhibit in order to pro- 
vide a congenial atmosphere for the 
various trade groups representing prac- 
tically every phase of the honey indus- 
try of the U.S., Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland. This proved to 
be an effective meeting place for both 
German and American businessmen 
for sales were made between private 
industry representatives amounting to 
over 200,000 pounds during the first 
three days of the show. 

These transactions were not made 
on the basis of the United States Grades 
of Extracted Honey as they had been 
made under the United States Export 
Payment Program. In fact, since the 
termination of that program in 1954, 
the quality of the U.S. honey that has 
been shipped abroad leaves something 
to be desired. Under the Government 
supervised program, it was compulsory 
to have the honey inspected before it 
could come under the program and be 
shipped. During the years immediate- 
ly following the termination of the 
Honey Export Payment Program, sev- 
eral exporters continued to have honey 
inspected; however, as time went on, 
there has been less honey inspected, 
and as a result of this, the reputation 
built up over a four or five year period 
under the program has been almost 
completely shattered. 

It must be recognized the German 
Government and their Food Specialists 
have not been inactive since the war, 
in fact the honey industry and several 
other food processors will soon be faced 
with the new basic German Food Laws. 
These laws will impose more stringent 
requirements on honey being shipped 
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into Germany. We do not specifically 
know the details of the new require- 
ments, however, honey which meets 
the U.S. Standards for Grades of Ex- 
tracted Honey, and certain tests which 
will be specified for diastase, furfural 
and inhibines, will gain ready entry. 
By adopting the regulations, Germany 
can raise the standards of the honey 
import market to a level which U.S. 
exporters can meet easier than export- 
ers of competitive producing countries. 

The volume exported since 1953 has 
averaged around 23 million pounds an- 
nually, and there are indications the 
exports will approximate this figure for 
1958. The exports for an eight months’ 
period from April through November 
of 1957 amounted to 13.6 million 
pounds compared to 16.0 million 
pounds for the same period in 1958, or 
an increase of 2.4 million pounds. The 
increase in volume exported during this 
period has largely been to Germany, 
as it has increased from 8.5 million 
pounds in 1957 to 9.8 million pounds 
in 1958, an increase of 1.3 million or 
55 per cent of the increase in the 
total amount of honey exported. 

In summing up our observations of 
the conditions on the export market, 
we find that quality is an important 
factor in strengthening the foreign mar- 
ket as well as the domestic market. 
From our experience at the Interna- 
tional Trades Fair in 1957 and 1958, 
there appear to be good potentials for 
developing the sale of U.S. honey on 
the foreign markets as U.S. honey in- 
stead of “Importware” as it is now 
sold. One large German importer- 
packer is already following the prac- 
tice and reports satisfactory results. 
The demand by German importers for 
ready packaged imported merchandise 
is fairly well established for other 
foods; therefore, the possibilities of in- 
troducing honey in paper containers 
should be further explored through 
future trade fairs by consumer sampling 
and other trade contacts. 


The honey industry’s export program 
is an important segment of the indus- 
try’s entire marketing program and in 
our Opinion, the industry must assume 
primary responsibility for an expanded 
export program to keep pace with the 
broadening horizons of world-wide 
marketing. Our experience in Europe 
leads us to believe that Agricultural 
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Trade Fairs are tools we can use effec- 
tively to promote better foreign accept- 
ance of our products. During the recent 
fair, the honey industry received wide 
publicity in the German press, radio 
and television as the information was 
made available to over six million 
people. 

In an effort to assist you in carrying 


This Swiss importer is studying the clear color cnd 
the American Exhibit, International Food Exposition. 
by the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
gram to expand foreign markets for U. S. farm 

















out your program, the International 
Trades Fair Branch of the Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service will extend to the 
American Honey Industry the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the AIDA, In- 
ternational Food Exposition to be held 
at Lausanne, Switzerland in June 1959 
and later at the ANUGA Fair in Co- 
logne, Germany in the fall of 1959. 


modern packaging of American honey displayed at 
The American Exhibit was presented cooperatively 


U.S.D.A., and the U. S. food industry, as part of a continuing pro- 
products. 
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Honey creaming outfit. 
creamed honey on the left. The ‘funnel’ on the 
of the can—it screws on and off, never topples. 


An ordinary kitchen meat grinder driven by a three-speed motor. 
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Jars of 


sixty is an electric light reflector soldered to the cap 


A Simple Way To 
Make Creamed Honey 


OST EUROPEAN HONEY is sold 

in granulated form. This is also 
true in Canada where, I am told, gran- 
ulated honey outsells liquid four to one. 
Honey that spreads has many extra 
uses, such as in sandwiches, and _ its 
great potential market should not be 
neglected. 

Honey that is left to granulate slow- 
ly in jars is usually coarse and unat- 
tractive, and housewives often assume 
it has spoiled. Granulation can, how- 
ever, be easily controlled, resulting in a 
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RICHARD TAYLOR 
West Barrington, R. I. 


thoroughly attractive, useful and deli- 
cious product. The principles to re- 
member are: (1) Honey must granulate 
quickly, by putting it in a cool, dark 
place, to get fine, smooth crystals. (2) 
Begin with honey that is thick and free 
of excess moisture, to avoid fermenta- 
tion after granulation. (3) Granulation 
is greatly speeded and improved by 
“seeding” the honey with a tiny amount 
of very finely granulated honey. If you 
have no fine honey for seeding on hand, 
a small jar of creamed honey from the 
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grocery will seed two or three hundred 
pounds. 

The standard methods of preparing 
honey spreads involve heating the hon- 
ey first, to prevent future fermentation, 
and letting the honey granulate in the 
jars in which it is to be sold. The heat- 
ing is laborious, and besides, many 
people with good reason refuse to buy 
honey that has been heated. Granula- 
tion in jars sometimes results in honey 
of uneven and unattractive appearance. 
The honey sometimes contracts slightly 
with time, producing a “frosty” appear- 
ance inside the glass which the house- 
wife might mistake for mold. 

My own method, adapted from Mr. 
R.O.B. Manley in England, is the sim- 
plest I know of, and results in a very 
attractive jar. The one essential is to 
begin with honey that is thick and has 
not been exposed to dampness. If the 
honey is quite dark, so much the better, 
for the final result is then a beautifully 
tempting and not dark product. 

Draw the honey into large wide- 
mouth jars or pails that can be sealed 


moisture tight. Gallon mayonnaise jars 
from the delicatessen are perfect. Seed 
each jar by stirring in a tiny amount 
of finely creamed honey. Seal, and 
leave them in the honey house until 
about the end of November, when 
every jar is found finely granulated and 
hard as a rock. Next pop each jar in 
warm water for a few seconds, to 
loosen the honey from the sides, scoop 
it out and run it through a meat grinder 
twice, using the finest chopper attach- 
ment. This converts the chunks to a 
smooth spread. The meat grinder 
should be electrically driven, at rapid 
speed, to make the job fast and easy. 
On the second grinding, let the honey 
drop into a 60-pound can, then at your 
leisure draw it off into wide mouth 
“cream jars,” similar to small peanut 
butter jars, ready for market. It is as 
simple as that—no heating, no fuss. 
The creamed honey, for some reason 
incomprehensible to me, never turns 
hard, but retains the creamy consistency 
forever. 








EATS HONEY AFTER 
GIVING BLOOD 


DIGAMBAR MAHINDRE 
Cade, La. 


fA] OTHING IS better than a pound 
of honey after returning from a 
blood donation trip at the hospital. It 
makes me feel better and normal. 
Without honey | feel weak and tired,” 
says Mike Brandes, living in Bruderhof 
Community at Rifton, New York. 

Mike Brandes, 22, about 160 pounds 
in weight, goes to the hospital every 
three months to give a pint of blood. 
When he comes in the kitchen and 
takes any bottle of honey that comes 
first to hand, he won't stop till he sees 
the bottom. 

“I never get tired of eating honey,” 
he says. He is eating alfalfa honey, 
produced on Shultz’s Honey Farm, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 




















































R. COLIN BUTLER, Head of the 

Bee Department of Rothamsted Ex- 
periment Station, author of The World 
of the Honeybee, well known to our 
readers, has now brought out a new 
book, Bumblebees. In this work he has 
been joined by his colleague, Dr. John 
B. Free. 

At first thought, one might wonder 
why those interested chiefly in honey- 
bees should be interested also in bum- 
blebees. However, the many points of 
similarity and the many more points of 
difference make the book of interest 
to all. 


The first few chapters are given over 
to the life history of the bumblebee col- 
ony from its very start by an individual 
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queen in the spring. The following 
quotations are from these first few 
chapters. 

On page 3, notice the similarity to 
the honeybees: 

“With her forelegs she brushes the 
pollen grains attached to the hairs of 
her head and the front part of her body 
forwards to her mouth parts and mois- 
ens them with nectar which causes them 
to stick together, and they are then 
passed back to the hind legs. The outer, 
concave surface of the tibia of each 
hind leg is highly polished and is sur- 
rounded by a fringe of long, curved 
hairs, thus forming the so-called ‘pollen 
basket’ in which the pollen is carried 
back to the nest.” 
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Notice some sharp differences: 

“The wax glands are situated on both 
the upper and lower surfaces of the 
abdomen, and their ducts from which 
thin ‘scales’ of wax emerge, open to 
the exterior between the segments.” 

In the honeybee family a_ colony 
must be started with a nucleus of work- 
er bees and a queen. In the bumblebee 
family the queen alone starts the 
colony: 

“Whilst in her nest the queen begins 
to produce wax, which issues in the 
form of thin sheets from between the 
segments of her abdomen; and she uses 
it to build her first egg-cell in the shape 
of a shallow cup on the floor in the 
center of the nest cavity. 

“The number of eggs laid in this first 
cell varies not only with the different 
species of bumblebees but also, to some 
extent, from queen to queen within a 
species. Generally speaking, however, 
the number varies between 8 and 14 in 
this first cell and it is probable that it 
takes the queen more than one ‘sitting’ 
to lay them.” 

Bumblebees are often called scaven- 
gers. Some call the honey cloudy, even 
dirty. Not too much is actually known 
even today as evidenced by the note 
at the bottom of page 9: 

“Little seems to be known about the 
composition of the ‘honey’ found in 
bumblebees’ combs. Honeybees concen- 
trate nectar and convert a high propor- 
tion of its sugars into simpler ones, 
the resulting material being known as 
honey. Bumblebee honey may also be 
very concentrated but to what extent 
its sugars have been similarly convert- 
ed appears to be unknown.” 

Young female bees are the workers: 

“The young worker bee—for the first 
bees to be reared by a queen are all 
workers—is now fully prepared to un- 
dertake the eventful life that lies ahead, 
and the wonderful transformation from 
egg to perfect insect is complete. 

“At first the queen has to forage to 
obtain food for her young workers, her 
brood and herself, but within a few 
days some of the workers start forag- 
ing regularly and thereafter the queen 
ceases to leave the nest and becomes 
exclusively occupied with indoor duties. 

“A queen bumblebee does not, how- 
ever, simply become an egg-laying ma- 
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chine in the way that a queen honeybee 
does but continues to help her workers 
to feed and incubate the brood and en- 
gages in other household tasks through- 
out her life.” 

The combs in the honeybee colony 
are permanent, so to speak. Not so in 
the bumblebee colony: 

“Unlike honeybees, bumblebees do 
not use the places vacated by newly 
emerged workers in which to rear fur- 
ther larvae. When the first workers of a 
bumblebee colony have emerged, their 
empty cocoons are used to store food 
in and the old original honeypot built 
by the queen when she founded the 
colony falls into disuse and disrepair.” 


Male Bumblebees from 
Onfertile Eggs 


“Male bumblebees are _ produced 
from unfertilized eggs, and the cocoons 
in which the future males are contained 
cannot be distinguished from those 
which contain workers. 

“Unlike the workers and queens, the 
males do not possess stings. 

“We do not yet know, however, what 
factor causes a queen to lay unfertil- 
ized, male-producing eggs, nor do we 
know why they are laid in some colo- 
nies and not in others.” 

Unlike the permanence of the honey- 
bee colony, the bumblebee colony exists 
for a season only: 

“As the older worker bees die off 
there is a steady decline in the popula- 
tion of the colony, and, after the last 
adults have emerged, the queen and the 
few remaining worn-looking workers 
spend most of their time resting idly 
on top of the comb. The nest tempera- 
ture is no longer maintained at its pre- 
vious high level and approaches that of 
the outside air, and, as the old queen 
and the last of her workers die off, de- 
cay and parasites of various kinds get 
to work, and the old comb becomes 
derelict. 

“Only young impregnated queens 
survive the winter; the males, like the 
old mother queen and the workers, all 
die off before the winter begins.” 

By this time we see why the keeper 
of honeybees cannot help but be inter- 
ested in this new book, the publication 
date of which was July 7, 1959—pub- 
lishers, The MacMillan Company, New 
York—Price, $5.00. 
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She's sweet... .Miss_lowa gets an authentic Indian headdress from Roy Smock, sales manager of Sioux 
Bee Honey, as the Council Bluffs charmer leaves for Long Beach, Cal., and the Miss Universe pageant. 


Miss Kay Seidelman, American Honey Queen, receives a Lenox china honey jar from Mrs. Helen 
Sprackling, Lenox Table Setting Consultant, at the American Home Economics Convention. 
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Casey Stegemoller proudly 
displays a half completed 
comb foundation candle. He 
demonstrated his candle mak- 
ing skill at the Ohio State 
Beekeepers’ Association meet- 
ing. The colored foundation, 
wick, and instruction booklet 
for making many different 
kinds of candles can be ob- 
tained from the Cleveland 
Crafts Co., 4707 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 








Mr. and Mrs. Ottomar H. Roth are shown receiving their awards for being chosen Mrs. Honeybee and 
Mr. Lazy Drone from Margaret Seidelman, secretary of the Michigan Beekeepers’ Association. The Roths 
were given this title on the basis of their many and generous contributions to the Beekeeping Industry. 
Ottomar now runs 200 colonies. 


























American Foulbrood on 


Island of Cyprus: 
LETTER from Mr. George P. 

Georghiou who is presently study- 
ing at the University of California con- 
firms the note in the June issue of Bee 
World that American foulbrood has 
been diagnosed in the southern part 
of the island of Cyprus. Mr. Georg- 
hiou has served as entomologist on Cy- 
prus. He states that neither American 
foulbrood nor European  foulbrood 
have ever been present on Cyprus be- 
fore. Further, that if no measures are 
taken to eradicate the disease in this 
early stage, it will undoubtedly result in 
practically complete disappearance of 
the clay hives now used on the island, 
and in which some 75 per cent of the 
colonies are now kept. 

In all probability an attempt at erad- 
ication will be made and it will be in- 
teresting to see if it can be successful. 
Several states with excellent inspection 
forces and rigid burning laws have 
been able to reduce the incidence of 
American foulbrood to levels of one 
per cent and sometimes less. Many 
counties have had no American foul- 
brood for several years. Eventually, 
however, the disease usually shows up 
again as a result of someones reactivat- 
ing an old hive containing the disease 
or because some honey, carrying dis- 
ease spore, is deposited on a dump. 

Since Cyprus would have no old in- 
fected hives in storage and probably 
imports a limited amount of honey 
these two possible sources of reinfec- 
tion would not occur. 

It is interesting to note that despite 
the fact that there is a danger of 
spreading not only American foulbrood 
and European foulbrood but also Aca- 
rine disease to several parts of the 
world where these diseases do not oc- 
cur, that beekeepers are still willing to 
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Research 
Review 


DR. ROGER A. MORSE 
Research Editor of Gleanings 

and Ass’t. Prof. of Apiculture 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


take the risk. A note in the June issue 
of Bee World states that the Acarine 
mite was found recently in the Belgian 
Congo. 


Bee Repellents: 
N ATTEMPT was made recently in 
Israel to find some materials which 

could be added to insecticides to repel 
bees. Twenty materials were tested in 
the laboratory and on field crops with- 
out success. It was reported that, be- 
cause of higher temperatures, materials 
which showed some repellent effect in 
more temperate climates showed very 
little effect in Israel. 

Undoubtedly a material which could 
be added to insecticides to repel bees 
does exist. Finding such a substance 
will require considerable time and mon- 
ey but will be very welcome by hee- 
keepers everywhere. 
Harpaz, |., and Y. Lensky 


Experiments on Bee Repellents. 
40:146-53. 1959. 


Wood Preservatives Containing 
Arsenic are Toxic to Bees: 
ESEARCH IN New Zealand shows 
that wood preservatives containing 
arsenic and used to treat hives will kill 
bees. Furthermore, the loss of adult 
bees can continue up to two years after 
treatment. Mortality of bees is great- 
est in the winter when there is moisture 
condensation on the inside of the hive. 
Samples of honey were taken from the 
colonies under test and the contamina- 
tion of honey by arsenic is negligible. 
The authors point out that several 
safe wood preservatives such as penta- 
chlorophenol and the materials con- 
taining copper are safe for bee equip- 
ment when properly used. 
Harrison, D. L., T. Palmer-Jones and R. G. Narin 
Danger of Using Arsenic-Treated Timber for 


Beehives. New Zealand Journal of Agricul- 
ture. April 1959. 
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Safe Preservatives 


for Beehives: 
apace naphthenate, copper chro- 
mate and boric acid are satisfactory 
for hive preservatives provided the 
hives are thoroughly dried and venti- 
ated before use. Creosote should not 
be used as it taints honey. Arsenic 
preservatives should not be used be- 
cause they are poisonous fo bees and 
even if the timber is machine dressed 
after treatment its use may lead to 


serious reduction of the honey crop. 
The New Zealand Beekeeper, 1959. 


Determining Colony Strength: 
OISTURE at the entrance to a col- 
ony is now offered as a key to de- 
termining colony strength. In the early 
morning it is often possible to observe 
a damp condition on the entrance 
board. This is water vapor given off 
by the colony, which has condensed on 
the entrance of the bottom board. The 
more dampness on the board, the 
stronger the colony. This is certainly 
an interesting observation. 
Extract from ‘journal pour juenes 
VApiculteur, Apr. 1959. 


apiculteurs”’ 


Nectar Secretion: 
R. B. TOMSIK of Czecho-Slovakia 
reports that generally speaking, nec- 
tar secretion increases as the temper- 
ature rises but each plant has its opti- 
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mum temperature above which the se- 
cretion tends to decrease. The sunshine 
also increases the secretion and those 
plants which live in the shade dry up 
quickly if exposed to great heat. 

Dampness also tends to increase the 
amount of nectar produced; indeed, if 
the air becomes too dry the nectar is 
too sticky for the bees to take. The 
time of day may also affect the secre- 
tion of nectar as when a plant yields 
freely in the morning and evening of a 
hot summer day but is negligible at 
mid-day. Sultry weather helps the pro- 
duction of nectar, but heavy rain and 
showers often wash it out of the 
blossoms. High winds lessen nectar 
flow very considerably. 

Another factor which affects nectar 
secretion is the soil. Generally speak- 
ing, the better a plant likes a soil, the 
more nectar it produces—hence ma- 
nuring. If it increases the flowers 
which a plant bears, it also increases 
the nectar. Finally, it is found that 
flowers which appear during the bloom- 
ing period of a plant are more produc- 
tive than those which appear out of 
season. 

Czech Bee Journal ‘’Vcelarsti’’, 1957. 


Relationship Between Size of 
Colony, Wintering, and Pro- 
ductivity: 

N RUSSIA, among colonies being 
wintered in cellars, strong colonies 
averaging approximately 2.5 kg. net 
weight, consumed 17.7% less food 
during the fall and winter months than 
the medium-sized colonies averaging 
approximately 1.8 kg. net weight. In 

spring, the strong colonies had 20.9% 

more brood than the middle-sized colo- 

nies and produced 35% more honey 
and wax. 

Suedwestdeutscher Imker, November, 1957. 
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Manufacturers of Comb Foundation to 
Produce Only Beeswax Foundation 
EMBERS OF THE bee supply manufacturers’ association met in Chicago in 
June, with manufacturers of comb foundation to discuss the advisability of 
using Only beeswax with no additives or substitute waxes in comb foundation. For 
a number of years several companies have advertised and used small amounts of 
relatively high-cost vegetable wax, or similar wax to toughen beeswax comb foun- 
dation. The amount of additive was small and had no material effect on the crude 
rendered beeswax, but it did have several advantages in the hive. 

Recently a refined form of paraffin called micrcrystalline wax has been 
developed. This resembles beeswax to such a degree it is difficult for all but an 
expert chemist to tell them apart. This material is low in cost, running as little as 
one-fifth of the cost of beeswax. This fact makes it attractive as a substitute for 
beeswax in comb foundation and other uses calling for beeswax. 

Some manufacturers have used a high percentage of this wax in comb 
foundation. Since many combs are rendered along with cappings in preparing 
beeswax for market, the continued practice of adding substantial amounts of min- 
eral wax to foundation could have potentially affected the purity of American 
beeswax, for mineral wax grossly changes the chemical properties of beeswax. 

Because of the danger outlined above, nearly all of the known manufac- 
turers of comb foundation in this country have agreed not to use any additive 
wax, even in small amounts, using beeswax only in making comb foundation 
henceforth. It was felt that despite the proven advantages in the hive of foundation 
made with small amounts of vegetable wax that only with the elimination of all 
additives could the practice of gross adulteration with mineral wax be stopped. 
New sets of standards and tests for beeswax are also being studied. 


Honey in Pharmaceuticals 


UR GRANDMOTHERS were familiar with the value of honey for sore throat, 
also coughs and colds. While this remedy ‘may not perhaps be so common 
among our present generation, there are still quite a number of people who are 
familiar with it. We recently received the following release from the United 
States Department of Agriculture entitled “Research Confirms Value of Honey 
in Pharmaceuticals”: : 
“Honey, an oldtime home remedy for coughs and colds, may stage a come- 
back in modern pharmacy, the U.S. Department of Agriculture reports. 
“Research by the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science on con- 
tract with USDA’s Agricultural Research Service has shown honey to be a valu- 
able vehicle for certain medicinal preparations. 
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‘Honey improves the palatability of many medicines with its pleasant, nat- 
ural flavor, the study showed. Furthermore, medicines in honey preparations 
settle very slowly and can be resuspended by moderate shaking. For tonics, cough 
medicines and some vitamins, honey solutions are entirely stable. For other vita- 
mins, stability is limited to two to three weeks, and for aspirin to several days. 

“This study of honey in medicines was sponsored by the ARS Eastern Utili- 
zation Research and Development Division, Philadelphia in an effort to encour- 
age a wider use of honey. 

“Research showed that a popular iron tonic, ferrous sulphate syrup, usually 
made in sugar syrup flavored with peppermint, can be made with honey as the 
sole flavoring agent. It is stable, exceptionally palatable, and free of the astringent 
after-taste characterized by most preparations containing iron. 

“Sulfa drugs, such as sulfadiazine, sulfamerazine and sulfamethazine are 
usually marketed in the form of liquid suspensions. Experimental preparations 
of these drugs in suspensions composed mostly of honey were preferred by taste 
panels over other commercially available preparations. They were also completely 
stable, slow to settle, and easily resuspended. 

“Cough preparations containing antihistaminic agents and coreine and also 
a terpin hydrate elixir that is a widely used cough remedy, were made in palatable 
and stable forms using honey as the vehicle. 

“Vitamin B-2 (riboflavin ) is especially stable in honey solutions. Vitamin 
B-1 (thiamine ) alone is not as stable in honey solutions as in other vehicles, but 
it is sufficiently stable if vitamin B-2 also is present in the preparation. Vitamin 
B-12 (cyanocobalamin ) and vitamin C (ascorbic acid ) are not stable in honey, 
but would be suitable for immediate use.” 

In view of the work that has been done on honey by the A.R.S. Eastern 
Utilization Research Development Division of Philadelphia to encourage a wider 
use of honey it seemed possible that the demand for our product should increase 
in the near future. 

Honey has a number of uses and if the value of honey in pharmaceuticals 
can be brought to the attention of the general public, the per capita consumption 
of honey throughout the United States and other countries for that matter, should 


be increased. 


How Long Will AFB Spores Remain Viable ? 
EONARD HASEMAN, Department of Entomology at the University of Mis- 
souri has conducted some experiments along this line and we quote the follow- 
ing from this report: 

“In 1924 we intercepted a sample of honeycomb which the late Dr. E. F. 
Phillips diagnosed as containing American foulbrood spores. This comb has been 
kept locked in our office fireproof safe and at various intervals a few infected 
cells have been sent in for culturing by our specialists in Washington, D. C., also 
the Canadian specialists in Ottawa, Canada. The last samples were sent in 1957 
and both Dr. Hambleton and Dr. Katznelson found the samples to contain viable 
spores. These spores, therefore, after 33 years are still viable and we plan to find 
out how many more years they will remain viable or at least until we use up all 
the comb.” 

It would appear that AFB spores are extremely persistent and beekeepers 
should use necessary precautionary measures controlling this dreaded disease. 


Large Supplies of Sugar Push Prices Down 

CCORDING TO THE July 23rd issue of Trends, put out by the National City 

Bank of New York, large supplies of sugar have depressed world prices to the 
lowest level since quotations were suspended in 1941. From about 6.85¢ a pound 
in 1957, when the Suez Canal crisis caused heavy buying, raw sugar has dropped 
on world markets to 2.65¢ a pound on July 17th. Sugar brought as high as 8¢ a 
pound during the Korean War. At the end of the week of July 18th, the average 
price being paid for raw sugar entering the U.S. was .575¢ per pound. 

It seems apparent that the large supplies of sugar and the lowering of sug- 

ar prices may have had some effect on lowering honey prices. 
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Live and Leam 


E HAVEN’T HEARD much about 

it lately, but a short time ago we 
read in the bee journals about how 
laughing gas solved a lot of problems. 
Personally, | was skeptical about it, and 
wondered if the benefits would be can- 
celled out by evil after effects. Yet I 
conceded that if it was what they said 
it was, it could help a lot under certain 
conditions. I even went so far as to 
inguire at the local co-op about the 
price. I forget how much the man said, 
but when I found that I would have to 
buy a hundred pounds, I lost interest. 
I wanted a half pound, and the store- 
keeper suggested that I stick around un- 
til somebody busted a bag. Then I 
could swipe a half pound and nobody 
would know the difference. 

Last spring, for some obscure reason, 
a chemical company sent me a sample 
vial holding about three ounces of 
chemically pure granular ammonium 
nitrate. If I had been praying for it, I 
would have thought that this was an 
answer to my prayers. But I had no 
pressing reason to pray for it, so this 
must have been nothing but a delayed 
action case of mental telepathy. 

Along around the middle of June, I 
became aware of the fact that some of 
my queens were not going any place in 
particular, so I sent away for replace- 
ments. When they came I started go- 
ing through the colonies to pinch the 
queens. I remembered this sample, so. 
when | found the first one and killed 
her, I tried this stunt. I have one of 
those midget smokers that I take with 
me when some beginner asks me to 
look over his one or two hives. I got 
that going, and when I would find a 
queen and put the squeeze on her, I'd 
throw a little of this stuff on top of the 
burning rags and give them the works. 

When I saw that the gas was taking 
hold, I ripped the screening from the 
shipping cage, and let the new queen 
with her attendants run down onto the 
combs. Then I'd close the hive. In all 
four cases, when I looked a week later 
the queen was there and laying. Judg- 
ing by the brood pattern, there was no 
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apparent gap in the brood, but I could 
tell the new from the old because the 
new queen was laying in every cell, 
whereas the old queen was very irregu- 
lar. Apparently the bees never knew 
the difference. 

I have another colony that was giving 
me a lot of trouble in other ways. They 
were meaner than Old Man Scrooge, 
and just woudn’t do anything I asked 
them to do. For instance, when I put 
on the first super, they immediately 
occupied it, and the queen filled it 
with eggs. The bottom body was full 
of old black combs that were misshapen 
and half full of pollen that the bees 
must have gathered in a cement plant. 
I got the idea that I could put that on 
top, over an excluder, and take it away 
and cull the combs when the little 
brood that was in them had emerged. 
When I started to take the hive apart 
to do that, the bees decided to take me 
apart if I did. So I routed out the little 
smoker again, and gave them a good 
dose of the gas. They were as gentle 
as they could be. 

Now I am not going to recommend 
that you rush out and do likewise. | 
didn’t know what I was doing in either 
case, and it is quite possible that it was 
simply beginner’s luck. I didn’t meas- 
ure quantities or test temperatures. | 
don’t know whether commercial nitrate 
would act the same as this drug store 
variety or not. I just threw in a couple 
of pinches of the stuff, and pumped the 
bellows a couple of puffs to get it going 
good. The next time out, I may try to 
go at it like a professional and blow 
the works. 

Yet there very definitely is going to 
be another time, either when I have to 
install a new queen, or run into another 
colony that is too hot to handle. If there 
are no cumulative after effects, this 
could be a big help to those of us who 
are sensitive to stings. 

Now if only we could develop a gas 
that would make the queen run out of 
the entrance and holler “Yoo Hoo” 
when we want to find her,—that would 
be real progress. 
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Let’s Talk 
About 


HONEY 
PLANTS 


HARVEY B. LOVELL 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Horsemint. Coming through eastern 
New York State the middle. of July, I 
was surprised to find several patches of 
of horsemint (Monarda punctata). One 
patch nearly an acre in extent was COov- 
ered with honeybees busily sucking 
the nectar. Some beekeeper in the 
vicinity may be surprised to find some 
of his honey with a minty flavor. This 
was at the entrance of the New York 
throughway, a few miles west of Al- 
bany. If any beekeeper in the area 
knows of this patch of horsemint and 
thinks he may have some honey from 
it, please write me. 

In Texas there are many 
honey made from this and related spe- 
cies of horsemint. I visited Mr. Weaver 
in Navasota some years ago just after 
he had extracted some of his horsemint 
honey. It had a strong and very inter- 
esting minty flavor and odor. The 
honey was white to very light amber. 
In his locality there are two distinct 
sandyland horsemint 


tons of 


species; one, 
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Blackland Horsemint (Monarada citriodora). 


grows on light sandy soils, the other 
blackland horsemint (Monarda citrio- 
dora) is found in heavy, limy soils and 
often yields best in Texas. 

J. G. Beals of Harlingen, Texas, 
wrote me that his largest surplus of 
horsemint honey was 200 pounds with 
his average about 40. He considers it 
rather too strong for table honey. 
Sometimes the honey from horsemint 
is too thin and ferments and may even 
blow the caps from the combs. One 
source ranks horsemint as the second 
most important honey plant in Texas. 

Oklahoma. V. K. McMaster, Dun- 
can, wrote me that there are at least 
two species of horsemint of value to 
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bees in his state. One grows in tight 
black lands of southeas‘ern Oklahoma, 
especially in McCurtain, Coctaw, Bry- 
an, and Johnson counties. The other, 
the sandland variety occurs over a large 
acreage in the vicinity of Waynoke. 
Ihe honey is clear, light amber, and 
has a decided minty flavor. 

Nebraska. Frank Pellett described 
a jar of horsemint honey received from 


Charles Cavett of Bayard (A.B.J., 
1946). Cavett makes from 50 to 100 
pounds of this honey in sandy soils and 
adds that the flow usually lasts two 
weeks. 

indiana. Will A. Horst of Crown 
Point reported “One year we had a 


flow from horsemint in our north yard 
at South Gary so heavy that all the 
hives had become plugged with honey 
within a matter of 10 days. Some 
stored over 100 pounds. This flow has 
never been repeated.” 


Other states reporting horsemint 
honey include Florida and Illinois. 

There are many other species of 
mint valuable to beekeeping. Catnip 


or catmint (Nepetz Cataria) is another 
strong smelling mint which often pro- 
duces honey and has become natural- 
ized in waste land over a wide area. 
Moses Quinby wrote many years ago 
that if there was one plant which he 
would cultivate especially for his bees 
it would be catnip 


Parnell Bates writes that catnip ts 
the best prospect for bee pasture at 
Larimore, North Dakota 

Wilburt ¢ Wahl, Clayton, New 
York, in the 1,000 Islands wrote me 


that he had obtained catnip honey only 
once several years ago. The color of 
the honey was water-white, the taste 
mild and pleasant, and the after-taste 
in the throat akin to having eaten a 
stick of peppermint candy. 

In California the most famous honey 
plant belonging to the mint family is 
the sage of which there are at least 
four species of importance, namely 
white sage, black sage, creeping sage 
and purple sage, all belonging to the 
genus Salvia. In addition to being 
white and mild, sage honey is famous 
for its non-granulating properties. Un- 
fortunately each species of sage has a 
limited distribution on the mountains 
of California, or along the coastal area 
of southern California from Santa Bar- 
bara to Mexico in canyons and on 
mountain slopes to 2500 feet. 

Another famous mint with a limited 
distribution is thyme, found only in the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts and in 
the Catskill Mountains of New York 
State. This honey is dark and strong, 
but much esteemed locally for its inter- 
esting minty flavor. 

Spearmint is planted in large acre- 
age in northwestern Indiana for its vol- 
atile oils used in flavoring. Here a few 
enterprising Indiana beekeepers, nota- 
bly Peter Bau, have obtained nearly 
pure spearmint honey which has the 
flavor of spearmint. 

More recently several beekeepers in 
Indiana have obtained honey from wild 
bergamot, a fragrant mint which for- 
merly was not considered to be valu- 
able to beekeepers. 


“errr rrr rrr rrr rrr 


Swarm Holds 


[)' RING THE SPRING of 1958 at 
the New Orleans airport, a swarm 
of bees clustered on the under side of 
the right wing tip of an Aero-Com 


mander air plane, which was just out 


side of a hangar 
Some of the personnel moved the 
plane off some distance and left it 


alone in hopes that the swarm would 
leave. It didn’t 
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Tight 


GAYDEN PERKINS 


St. Francisville, La 


Sometime later one of the pilots took 


the plane up to dislodge the bees. He 
flew the plane at speeds up to 230 
m.p.h. and returned to the field 


Having had some open cock-pit time 
it is simply amazing to me that there 
still remained a little cluster, about the 
size of a man’s fist 
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Luscious honey muffins accompany oven casserole dishes on those in-between days.—Photo by Kellogg Co. 


br Chose In- Between Days | 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


HESE FOOD PAGES are prepared Honey Muffins 
about two months ahead of publica- 
tion dates, and, with temperatures 
soaring now, it is a bit difficult to 


One egg, '4 cup honey, | tablespoon 
soft shortening, | cup cultured sour 
cream, |'2 cups sifted flour, 1 teaspoon 


t ¢ ae oO ae » or t >. oO NV syver 

hink ahead to heartier fare. However, baking powder, '%2 teaspoon salt, and 
before the weather settles down to cool, 13 teaspoon soda 

crispy days, there will be a_ liberal 


Beat egg very light; gradually beat 
in honey and soft shortening; add sour 
cream. Sift dry ingredients together 
and stir into honey mixture, stirring 
only until flour disappears. Do not 
over stir. Fill greased muffin cups two- 


sprinkling of days calling for oven- 
baked casseroles, and luscious honey 
rolls or muffins. Fickle Dame Weather 
will return to scorching days when 
cooling salad dishes will seem most 
alluring. So we prepare for those in- 
between days. (Continued on page 572 
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Producing 
and 
Selling 

in 
Washington 


GILBERT E. TEITZEL 
Sumner, Washington 


HERE IT WAS! The first clustered 

swarm of bees that I had seen in 
nearly 16 years! The swarm was the 
first of three to come to us that season 
of 1953. It was the first to come to 
our place since my Dad had sold his 
30 odd hives 16 years before. 


The stand in front of our home 
where we sell most of our honey. 





























if 














The picture almost speaks for itself. My Dad is 
holding one of the few swarms from our hives 
taken from the tree above them. 


We rounded up an old hive that was 
the remnant of beekeeping days gone 
by, and proceeded to hive the first of 
our present 27 hives. It was old busi- 
ness to my Dad, this beekeeping, and 
he started my education in this new 
and fascinating art. Then my younger 
brother took the course and before we 
knew it, we had more beekeepers than 
hives. With all this help, though, we 
had a steady increase to our present 
27 hives. 

We are all eager to learn new and 
different ideas about the bees, and 
every new Gleanings is read by all, 
including Mom. 

As soon as our hives began to pro- 
duce a surplus of honey we were faced 
with a marketing problem. We still 
had the old “Honey for Sale” sign of 
years gone by, which we used for a 
while. It served very well until we had 
more of a surplus which called for a 
bigger and better sign. My Dad later 
made our present sign which is a com- 
bination stand and hive, the top repre- 
senting an old straw skep standing on 
the table top, which in turn serves as 
our display table, and on nice days 
we arrange a display of honey around 
the bottom of the skep. This display 
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attracts attention from passers-by and 
since it is by a county road with not 
much traffic, the people will stop and 
look, then back up and drive in to our 
place. O!d customers know where to 
come when their jars are empty. They 
come as far as 40 miles for seconds, 
too. 

We are planning to make some signs 
to put up on each end of our place so 
that people will know the honey stand 
is ahead and slow down before they 
get to it. 

My brother and I both belong to 
the Pierce County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which | am Secretary-Treas- 
urer. The Association is trying to get 
new members as well as more young 
people interested in beekeeping. I am 
going down to the High School and 
talk to the F.F.A. boys and urge those 
who are interested to attend our next 
meeting. As a drawing card we are 


rrr or woe 


trying to get a motion picture film on 
beekeeping. 

The future in beekeeping in the 
Puyallup Valley is none too bright. 
Berries, the major crops in the Valley, 
are slowly fading out. Poor prices are 
forcing the farmers to seek other crops 
that are more profitable. Rhubarb, the 
other big crop, is gaining a little, but 
it is not permitted to bloom. Truck 
crops are of very little honey value. 
Every year more land is standing idle. 

Due to our varying winters, weather 
conditions and length of the growing 
season, there are no new crops in sight 
that will help the beekeeper or the 
farmer. Most of the beekeepers, due 
to these facts, send their bees to east- 
ern Washington and from there to the 
Fireweed in the mountains. This gives 
them virtually two crops per season. 
Looks like that is what we are going 
to have to do. 





They Made 


UITE SOME YEARS ago, I was 

attending a series of meetings in 
both North and South Carolina. The 
evening before I started out, the State 
Farm Agent introduced me over the 
radio to the various county agents in 
charge of beekeepers’ meetings I was 
to attend. I made a brief preliminary 
statement, telling the reason for my 
appearance in the state and explaining 
that | had come to talk about the value 
of bees in pollinating fruits and leg- 
umes. To my surprise, throughout the 
following week many said they recog- 
nized my voice. 

At the very last meeting in North 
Carolina, Mr. Sams, the beloved exten- 
sion man for the state, had me sample 
a certain honey to see if I could tell 
what it came from. He knew all the 
time,—so did the others. In a few min- 
utes my throat began to burn and I 
coughed until I was red in the face. 
By then I was conscious that a ring had 
formed and all were laughing. They 
then told me that the honey in question 
was from prickly ash. 
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Me Cough 


H. H. ROOT 
Medina, Ohio 


The next day I crossed the border 
and that evening attended my _ first 
meeting in South Carolina. Believe it 
or not, the beekeepers again gathered 
around me to see if I could name a 
certain honey. Again, I felt the burn- 
ing in my throat so I said that it re- 
minded me a little of prickly ash honey. 
I spoke with feeling and with tears in 
my eyes for already I was coughing. 

My ruse had worked well — too well 
—for the president, when he _ intro- 
duced me later, mentioned the vast 
experience I must have had to recog- 
nize littlke known honeys all over the 
United States. Just then something else 
started to prickle beside my throat; it 
was my conscience. I was being given 
credit for a familiarity with a vast num- 
ber of honeys, so I made a full con- 
fession. I told of the trick that had 
been played on me in North Carolina 
the day before, when I had tasted that 
honey for the first time in my life, and, 
utterly ignorant as to the source, had 
to be told what it was. 
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Four H’rs give a demonstration of one type of 
meeting 






































summer management at the Lebanon 


These youngsters are sponsored by the Southwestern Ohio Beekeepers’ Association. 


Ohio Beekeepers Meet 


ELL OVER 150 people including 

some out of state visitors enjoyed 
this two day summer meeting. The 
Lebanon High School Auditorium was 
quite well filled, even at the beginning 
of the first session which was called to 
order by Don Cooke, President. 

This session included a report from 
the 4-H beekeeping club of Hamilton 
County. Charles A. Reese, Extension 
Apiarist, introduced Mr. Stegmier, the 
leader, and four members of the group 
who demonstrated the two-queen sys- 
tem of apiary management developed 
by Dr. W. E. Dunham of Ohio State 
University. 
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For a_ two-queen system, colonies 
must be very populous early in the 
spring and expert management must 
be applied throughout the season. This 
system lends itself to intensive rather 
than extensive beekeeping. 

Four-H leaders are to be commended 
for the work they are doing with young 
people. Our industry needs more young 
beekeepers to take the places of older 
beekeepers who pass on or drop out of 
beekeeping. 

Chester E. Swank, Extension Special- 
ist in Food Marketing, said that less 
than 10 per cent of the people of our 
country use honey. People buy honey 
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when it is properly displayed, with eye 
appeal. The right kind of a package 
should be used and a high quality of 
the product maintained. 

Dr Winston Dunham spoke on the 
beekeepers’ responsibility for quality. 
Ample ventilation in the hive should be 
provided so that bees can expel the ex- 
cess moisture from the honey in order 
to ripen it properly. Some beekeepers 
remove the honey too soon, before it 
is properly capped and ripened. 

George Rehman, speaking on the 
same subject, stressed the importance 
of selecting the right locality for pro- 
ducing choice honey. Mr. Rehman pro- 
duces chunk honey over three-story 
brood chambers. 

Mr. Irvin Stoller, in speaking of 
chunk honey production, also stressed 
the importance of suitable locations. 
He produces chunk honey over two- 
story brood chambers. During a season 
with erratic weather conditions, many 
difficulties are encountered. Mr. Stol- 
ler emphasized the importance of main- 
taining a reasonable selling price for 
honey in order to realize at least a 
living margin of profit. 

Harry Vandenberg, past president of 
the association, gave an excellent talk 
on the goodness of honey. Honey is 
the oldest food. It is mentioned in the 
Bible 40 times. Honey is not so fatten- 
ing as cane sugar. Honey-is nature’s 
oldest and choicest sweet and the per 
capita consumption of our product 
should be higher than it is at the present 
time. 

The banquet held in the school audi- 
torium the first evening was a huge 
success. Alan Root, General Manager 
of The A. I. Root Company, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies and Bob Miller, Farm 
Program Director of WLW Radio Sta- 
tion, was the main speaker who kept 
the audience in stitches and held their 
attention throughout his talk. 

Charles Lewis, Vice President of the 
Ohio Beekeepers’ Association, took his 
turn at occupying the chair and con- 
ducted a question and answer session 
during which six of the beekeeping ex- 
perts occupied chairs on the stage and 
answered questions that came from the 


floor. This session, by the way, is 
proving to be quite interesting and 
helpful, since those in the audience 


with questions have an opportunity to 
have them answered. 
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Chester E. Swank, extension specialist, consumer 
food marketing, Ohio State University states, 
“less than 10 per cent of the American people 
eat honey”. 


Emerson Long, speaking on hybrid 
bees, said that all hybrids should be 
superior to regular bees. Hybrids have 
more vitality and they seem to winter 
better than other bees. 

The Lebanon meeting will go down 
in beekeeping history as one of the 
best ever held and Don Cooke, Charles 
Lewis and others on the pogram com- 
mittee are to be congratulated on their 
efforts to make the meeting a success. 





President Don Cooke ponders a question. 
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Facts 
About 
Honey 


STELLA LAUNER GILL 
Evanston, Illinois 


HEN WE WERE very young, we 

heard about the “king in his count- 
ing house, counting out his money”, 
while the “queen was in the parlor eat- 
ing bread and honey”. One of our ear- 
liest impressions therefore was_ that 
honey was a food fit for royalty. When 
we were a litthe older we wondered, 


How doth the busy little bee 

Improve each shining hour 

In gathering honey all the day 

From every blooming flower?” 
Sull later we were interested in the 
Bible story of Samson, his tragic life, 
and his riddle about honey and its 
sweetness. There are many other ref 
erences to honey in the Bible—and 
prosperous lands are spoken of as 
abounding in milk and honey Now, 
we are finding in the recent sociologies, 
tributes to the bee as being highly so 
cialized, more so than mankind. In 
deed, bees have become so socialized 
that one mother, the queen, lays all the 
eggs for the colony, sometimes as many 
aS 2,000 in a day, while the workers 
have lost their maternal functions and 
busy themselves in their careers as 
nursemaids to the baby bees, gathering 
and storing honey and maintaining the 
hive. Some critics, noting the varied 
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interests of modern women, often cen- 
tered largely outside the home, have 
sarcastically suggested a fate similar to 
the worker bee awaits them. However, 
a more sympathetic writer reassuringly 
suggests that probably human _ needs 
will always be individual, otherwise the 
trend of man’s development would have 
been changed eras ago. 

Fossils of bees like those that exist 
today have been found imbedded in 
amber and in sandstone. According to 
Bodog F. Beck the author of “Honey 
and Health”, this proves their com- 
plete evolution in pre-Adamic times. 
Bees supplied the primates with the 
sweets so much desired by most living 
creatures. 

Primitive Man a Vegetarian 

Fruits, nuts, and honey were proba- 
bly the first foods of primitive man. 
This would make them vegetarians. It 
is possible for herbivorous animals to 
become carniverous. In 1919 a pre- 
historic painting thought to be about 
15,000 years old was discovered in a 
cave in Spain. It shows a man climb- 
ing up on long ropes woven of grass to 
a natural hole in the cliff, taking honey 
combs out of the hole, putting them in 
a bag. It is very possible thac mankind 
cultivated bees, as he tamed _ horses, 
sheep, and dogs. 

We learn from archives of ancient 
Babylon, Assyria, Persia, India, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome that honey was 
widely used for food, in drink, medi- 
cine and was the only sweetening ma- 
terial available for a long time. Tombs, 
wall paintings, obelisks, sarcophagi, and 
hieroglyphic carvings show the impor- 
tance bees and honey had in the daily 
life of the Egyptians. 

India, Egypt, and Greece all claim 
to be the birthplace of the bee. The 
Rig Veda written about 3,000 B.C 
often mentions honey. The Hindu had 
to turn his right side toward the bee 
hive, as though passing a God. He be 
lieved that whoever ate honey would 
become strong, rich, happy, and wise 
and that it would improve not only hi: 
own looks, but would influence even 
his offsprings’ appearance 

Honey was still the dominant sweet 
until the end of the 18th century, when 
sugar gradually superseded it. Within 
the last two generations, through the 
efforts of a technically perfected indus 
try, sugar has become one of the cheap 
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est of food substances, so low in price 
that even the poorest families can af- 
ford to buy it. Sugar cane as used be- 
fore it was refined by machinery was a 
healthful sweet. However, commercial 
or white sugar made from sugar cane, 
beets, corn, etc. is submitted to several 
complicated boiling procedures, during 
which the organic acids, proteins, nitro- 
gen elements, fats, enzymes and vita- 
mins are destroyed. While honey is a 
natural sweet not touched by human 
art, sugar is a concentrated, denatured 
substance, robbed of most of its natural 
and valuable constituents. Brownsugar 
contains some minerals, but white sugar 
is entirely de-mineralized, because it 
will not crystallize if any minerals 
remain 

Many doctors and dietitians think 
that sugar undermines the nation’s 
health and that the best sugars are the 
simple sugars supplied by nature in 
honey, fruits, and vegetables. 

Diabetes is a disease of persons who 
eat great amounts of refined sugar. 
In India there is no diabetes among the 
poor who cannot afford to eat sugar, 
but among the wealthy classes over 50 
years of age, who use sugar, about 40 
per cent are diabetics. Dr. Serge Var- 
anoff thinks that the human race could 
live to be 120 years old if sugar, white 
flour and salt were eliminated from 
the diet 

Dr. Mykola H. Haydak of the .Agri- 
cultural Department of the University 
of Minnesota lived exclusively on hon- 
ey and milk for four months to prove 
that this combination was a_ perfect 
diet. Developing scurvy, he corrected 
this by adding orange juice. Examined 
by a doctor at the end of the four 
months, he was found to be in excel- 
lent condition 


Honey Ideal for Infants and Athletes 


Honey is an ideal sweet in the feed 
ing of infants and young children. It is 
said that Greek athletes ate honey be 
fore they entered the arena for the 
Olympic games. Alpine climbers never 
omit the eating of honey. Ethel Hertel 
who won the World’s Championship 
for women swimmers in the third Wrig 
ley Marathon race held at Toronto, ate 
honey before and during the race. She 
consulted a number of athletes, run 
ners, wrestlers, boxers and oarsmen and 
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discovered that they all fared on honey 
before their contests. 

Capt. John D. Craig, the deep sea 
diver, of whom many of you have 
heard, and whose remarkable pictures 
you have seen, say those who do the 
diving have for weeks the following 
diet: Breakfast—a glass of orange juice 
and a pound and a half of honey. When 
they come up from diving they are 
given a half tumbler of extracted hon- 
ey, lemon juice and rain water. After 
a brief rest they eat proteins or carbo- 
hydrates, not both. 

All throught the ages honey has been 
widely used in a variety of ways, as 
food, as medicine, for ointments, cos- 
metics, etc. 

A German champion blood donor, 
Edmund Eckardt, makes a living giving 
blood for transfusions. He eats honey 
every morning for breakfast; for lunch- 
eon he has fish and vegetables. He 
drinks orange juice with his dinner. He 
relies mainly on honey and oranges. 
He eats 30 oranges a day. 

The external application of honey is 
as old as history. It has been used 
and is still being used in surgical dress- 
ings, in ointments, and plasters for skin 
troubles. 

When we think of honey, however, 
our first thoughts are not as a medicine 
or a salve. We think of the romance 
and glamour of honey as a food and 
as used in beverages. Honey is truly a 
glamour food. 

Before the introduction of grape 
wine and malt liquors, mead from hon 
ey and water was a universal drink. 
Aristotle said, “When the honey is 
squeezed out of the combs, an agree- 
able strong drink like wine is produc 
ed.” The ancient Greeks considered 
beer drinking a barbaric custom. The 
Mohammedan religion prohibited in 
toxicating liquors, but allowed simple 
mead to be used. Honey vinegar was 
also used in ancient therapeutics, both 
as a medicine and as an external appli 
cation 

A family who uses honey only as a 
syrup or to take the place of jelly or 
preserves, does not really get the bene 
fits possible from this natural sweet 
Honey may be used to take the place of 
a part or all of the sweetening agent 
in many foods, cakes, puddings, cook 
ies, pies, jellies, beverages, and in the 
canning of fruits. 
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A. W. Williams on left, handing the nuc to the Qantas Cargo 


storemon for air freight to New Guinea.— 


By Qantas 


Photo. 


Bees For New Guinea 


()* THE 3rd of February, 1959, a nu- 
cleus of bees was despatched from 
Sydney to Mr. W. H. Young, an Ameri- 
can Missionary, located in the Baliem 
Valley, Netherlands, New Guinea. The 


bees were forwarded by Mr. A. H. 
Williams of Beecroft—a Sydney sub- 
urb—and it is believed are the first 


bees to be despatched to this part of 
the world. The three frame nucleus 
was contained in a special light weight 
box made from 1/16 Plywood and was 
air freighted by Qantas Empire Air- 
ways to Hollandia where they arrived 
approximately 14 hours after leaving 
Sydney. They were flown into the 
Baliem Valley next day and were work- 
ing well and bringing pollen in on the 
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8th of February after being transferred 
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As this shipment proved satisfactory 


another two nuclei were forwarded on 
March 3rd to Mr. Edward S. Maxey, 
another missionary in the Baliem Val- 


ley Area. It will be interesting to watch 
the progress of these three colonies in 
this elways warm climate. 
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What about 


XTREMISTS CLAIM Royal Jelly to 

be the elixir of life, a cure for every- 
thing from psoriasis to baldness, Park- 
inson’s disease and sterility. Others go 
to the extreme when they claim as did 
the writer in Good Housekeeping that 
“Royal Jelly is for the Bees,” inferring 
that humans could not possibly benefit 
from royal jelly. 

So then, what can be considered as 
the middle road with regard to Royal 
Jelly? Can beekeepers look forward to 
an increased demand for the product 
and can we all expect something of a 
therapeutic nature from Royal Jelly? 
| for one certainly hope we can. 

When approximately 30 producers 
and handlers of Royal Jelly met in 
Valdosta, Georgia on April 4, 1958, 
and organized the Royal Jelly Research 
Foundation for the purpose of promot- 
ing research work on Royal Jelly they 
were conceding that there is a great 
need not only for new work but also 
to have reconfirmed in this country 
the medical research work already done 
in Europe, so as to place our knowledge 
of Royal Jelly on a readily acceptable 
basis to our medical profession, our 
ethical pharmaceutical houses, our cos- 
metic industry, and our regulatory gov- 
ernment authorities as well. The found- 
ers of the foundation firmly believed 
that what was already known about 
Royal Jelly fully warranted further in- 
vestigation and that the world’s scien- 
tists are among the most qualified to 
look into the values of royal jelly. 

| should like to point to some of the 
studies under way at present and refer 
to some that are planned. I will not 
use names of universities, laboratories, 
clinics or doctors doing the work, it 
being common courtesy to do so only 
after the results of the research work 
have been published 

One American scientist doing work 
at an eastern medical school has been 
impressed with the feeling of euphoria 
that accompanies the administration of 
Royal Jelly to ill people and speaks of 
making this one of his projects for 
study. At this same medical school 
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Royal Jelly ? 


GEORGE F. HOHMANN 
Napa, California 


individuals are being treated who are 
suffering from various kinds of leu- 
kemia. Nothing, of course, is as yet 
ready to be reported. 

A professor at a midwestern uni- 
versity has received Royal Jelly from 
the Foundation to be used in his work 
of isolating one of the components of 
Royal Jelly; this, to complete a char- 
acterization investigation. 

One organization is running some 
screening tests with Royal Jelly on their 
experimental animals. This also is im- 
portant work and necessary for a more 
complete picture of Royal Jelly. 

The director of the clinical labora- 
tories of a southern university hospital 
expressing interest in doing work on 
Royal Jelly was informed by the chair- 
man of the Royal Jelly Research Foun- 
dation that we are particularly interest- 
ed in having reconfirmed the results 
of experiments performed in Europe in 
the fields of pediatrics and geriatrics, 
in experiments where glandular reac- 
tion has been noted and if possible to 
be accompanied by correlated meta- 
bolic tests. 

An associate dean of a southern 
school of medicine is interested in 
learning the effects of Royal Jelly in 
the treatment of peptic ulcers. 

Recently interest has been expressed 
by a young scientist who considers 
Royal Jelly to be an extremely interest- 
ing natural product. He has outlined a 
project for making fractionations of 
royal jelly that would have as its intent 
the ultimate isolation of the active prin- 
ciples in Royal Jelly and proving them 
by biological assay. When the active 
principle or principles have been iso- 
lated and proven, a whole new vista ot 
research work will be opened to us 
The incentive for making such a study 
is the distinct possibility that such ac- 


Continued on page 571 
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A ‘Talk Too Beekeepers 


M. J. Deyell 
Medina, Ohio 


“For best success get pure stock, keep 
tab on every pound of honey taken from 
each colony, then breed from the best 


storers that are all right in color and temper.” 
— Dr. C. C. Miller 


This shows an adult wax moth, also the damage 
done to the comb by the larvae of the moth 


_ WRITTEN these talks for 
some years, | am continuously faced 
with the question as to what I should 
say to beekeepers everywhere that will 
be helpful. Rather than go into details 
as to how colonies should be manipu- 
throughout the season, I have 
to dwell on the fundamentals of 


lated 
tried 


beekeeping because beekeeping condi- 


tions vary in different parts of the 
country and the world for that matter. 
When beekeepers come to understand 
the principles that underlie success in 
beekeepiny, they can work out a system 
of management and hive manipulation 
that will suit their localities. 

I have often thought that it would be 
interesting if one could keep bees in a 
number of states on successive years. 
If that were possible for a beekeeper he 
would soon learn that a system of man- 
agement that suits one locality might 
not suit another locality. 

My beekeeping has been confined to 
eastern Ohio, western Ohio, northern 
Michigan and Florida. Somehow I en- 
joyed beekeeping in northern Michigan 
and Florida more than I have in Ohio. 

In my July talk, I mentioned killing 
bees in the fall and stocking the hives 
with packages the following spring. I 
have learned that some beekeeepers in 
the far north do not remove the queens 
in August before killing the bees with 
Cyanogas later on. They save some 
time by doing the job all at one time 

Also regarding what I said about 
straining honey, one beekeeper wrote 
me that he uses nylon and considers it 
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better than fine cheesecloth for 
straining honey. I' think I can agree 
with him. However, I have used the 
finest cheesecloth I can buy, at least 
two thicknesses of it, and it seems to 
remove particles of wax and foreign 
matter. If perchance a few fine grains 
of pollen should pass through the 
strainer cloth, they should not prove 
detrimental to the consumer of the hon- 
ey. I personally believe that there is a 
tendency among some processors of 
honey to overheat it in order to make 
it crystal clear and in doing so perhaps 
impair or remove some of the delicate 
flavor or bouquet of the honey. 
Str2ining Honey with a 
Nylon Stocking 

A few years ago we heard of a bee- 
keeper in another state who used a 
nylon stocking for straining his honey. 
We tried it out by tying the open end 
of the stocking over the end of the 
pipe that delivered the honey from the 
extractor to the honey tank. The pres- 
ure of the honey coming from the ex- 
tractor forced the honey through the 
stocking. It was necessary, however, to 
remove the stocking periodically and 
turn it inside out in order to remove 
the bits of wax and foreign matter that 
accumulated. Occasionally when too 
much pressure was brought to bear on 
the stocking, it would burst 


much 


Queenless Nucs Would 
Not Build Cells 

We had an interesting experience this 
We operated some queen rear- 
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ing nucs at the side of one yard in 
order to have some queens on hand 
when needed. When making up these 
nucs we did not find combs containing 
queen cells, so we tried letting the bees 
rear queens from combs containing 
eggs and larvae. We found that in 
some instances the bees would not start 
queen cells. Just why they didn’t I do 
not know. 

A number of years ago in western 
Ohio when we had commercial honey 
producing apiaries in that area we 
would have about 10 or 12 nuc boxes 
in each yard of 50 or 60 hives in order 
to have queens on hand when needed. 
During a good honey flow when we 
removed the queen and a couple of 
frames of brood from one of these nucs 
to give to a queenless colony, the bees 
that were left in the nuc would raise 
another queen. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion during the years as to whether 
really good queens can be produced by 
this so-called emergency queen cell 
method. The late Dr. Miller in his 
book, “Fifty Years Among the Bees”, 
has this to say about queen cells; “I 
have never known the bees to start a 
cell after the larvae were too old. Prac- 
tically, I do not believe a larva three 
days old is as good as a younger one. 
The only reason I have for so believing 
is the express preference of the bees 
themselves. Give them larvae of all 
ages from which to select and they will 
always choose that which is two days 
old or younger.” 


Very Few Swarms in This Area 


Some seasons are worse for swarm- 
ing than others. As a rule a bad swarm- 
ing year is a good honey year. One of 
the years I was in northern Michigan 
I recall having six swarms out at one 
time in a yard of over 200 colonies. 
I ran some of the colonies for comb 
honey and had most of my queens 
clipped and carried some wire cages 
in my hip pocket to cage queens. When 
I saw a swarm issuing I would watch 
for the queen hopping around in the 
grass in front of the hive and would 
put her into a cage, then put the cage 
in the entrance of the hive and lay a 
rock on top of the hive in order to 
identify it later. I would do the same 
thing with the other swarms. The 
swarms not being able to leavé without 
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the queens would eventually return to 
their hives and I would then manipu- 
late each colony in the manner that 
seemed best. 

Early September not too 

Late to Requeen 

As colonies are checked through this 
month, any old or worthless queens 
found should be replaced with good, 
young queens. If there is a honey flow 
on, it should be possible to introduce 
queens by the cage method, that is, 
place the cage containing the queen 
between two brood combs or on top 
of the frames with wire screen down, 
with the inner cover inverted to make 
room for the cage. Queens introduced 
at this season of the year will have time 
enough before cold weather sets in to 
produce a_ considerable amount of 
brood and this should mean populous 
colonies to go into winter. 

We have found that quite a number 
of old queens are superseded during 
the month of August. Good queens 
are produced by the supersedure im- 
pulse, provided the stock is good. It 
seems that an occasional queen will 
never be superseded and the bees will 
tolerate her until she is scarcely able 
to walk. She may die of old age with- 
out leaving any eggs or iarvae from 
which the bees can rear another queen 
and consequently this colony becomes 
hopelessly queenless. Just whv_ this 
happens sometimes I am unable to say. 
Perhaps some of you readers know the 
answer to this question. 

Ease in Manipulating Hives 

One of the pictures shows a device 
for lifting supers off in order to ex- 
amine the combs in brood chambers. 
This is a simple device as you can 
easily see, but two stout men are need- 
ed to lift the hives, especially if they 
contain some honey. 

Some commercial beekeepers make 
a practice of examining all honey pro- 
ducing colonies for disease before re- 
moving any honey, and it would seem 
that this is good practice in order to 
avoid spreading disease. This device 
could be used to advantage by bee in- 
spectors, especially during the honey 
flow. 

Don’t Let the Wax Moth Get Started 

The larvae of wax moths may injure 
and destroy stored combs not protected 
by bees. Strong colonies of bees will 
ordinarily repel the wax moth. 
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Supers containing combs that are not 
on colonies during the summer should 
be treated periodically with carbon di- 
sulphide, methyl bromide, or paradi- 
chlorobenzene, commonly called PDB. 
[he last mentioned chemical is the 
safest to use. It is a white crystal that 
evaporates slowly in the air. The gas 
is not injurious to people. Three ounces 
of crystal sprinkled on newspaper and 
placed on top bars of the frames will 
kill moths in four or five ten-frame 
bodies piled up tightly. Many good 
combs are destroyed by moth each 
season because the beekeeper fails to 
care for them properly. 

For further information on the wax 
moth and its control, send for circular 
No. 386 to ‘Warren Whitcomb, Jr., Bee 
Culture Laboratory, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

A Word about Selling Honey 


Sometime ago a beekeeper told me 
about having a ton of unsold honey in 
his basement. I asked him if he had 
advertised the honey and he said he 
hadn’t. How in the world would peo- 
ple know this beekeeper had honey to 
sell if he didn’t let the fact be known? 
To sell, we must tell. 

Ordinarily the backlot or sideline 
beekeeper can dispose of all his surplus 
honey locally if he will simply let peo- 
ple know that he has honéy for sale. 
Newspaper advertising pays. A small 
classified ad in the local newspaper 
doesn’t cost much. A honey sign in 
front of your dwelling house lets peo- 
ple know that you have honey for sale. 

Roadside honey stands have been 
mentioned in a former talk. Some com- 
mercial beekeepers move a_ large 
amount of honey from roadside stands 
that are located on well traveled high- 
ways. Large producers that are away 
from centers of population are obliged 
to seek other outlets for their product. 


Some Honey Selling Experiences 


For five winters I sold a nationally 
advertised brand of honey in Chicago, 
Airline Honey, put out by The A. I. 
Root Company some years ago. Nat- 
urally I learned a few things about 
honey and human nature, since I called 
on retail grocers. Some grocers would 
tell me they didn’t sell much honey but 
had a few jars that had gone to sugar 
and spoiled. One grocer told me about 
someone who was manufacturing sec- 
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A handy gadget for lifting 
supers off brood chambers. 


tion comb honey. When I actually pin- 
ned him down as to where I could meet 
the comb honey manufacturer, he 
couldn't tell me. 

One day | called at a large recently 
opened grocery store on North Clark 
Street. Everything was spic and span 
with stocks nicely arranged. People 
could enter the store through one door 
and leave through another door. 

The buyer was a nice chap and 
placed a rather sizable order for 12 or 
14 cases. We had quite an assortment, 
six Ounce, eight ounce, one pound, and 
two pound jars, also wrapped comb 
honey. At the time I had a feeling that 
I had over-sold him, which isn’t good 
business. 

When I called at the store about 
three weeks later the grocer said honey 
wasn’t moving very well and wondered 
what he could do about it. I offered 
to come to his store the following Sat- 
urday to make a display of the honey 
in order to get it moving. I was there 
bright and early and erected a shelf 
just inside one of the doors, covered it 
with white crepe paper, made a small 
display of the various sized jars, also 
comb. I wore a white apron and of 
course, got an extra clean shave that 
morning. 

People that were interested in the 
honey were asked to help themselves 
to some white soda crackers onto which 
some honey could be placed with a 
spoon from a dish of honey. This re- 
sulted in quite a number of sales, many 
of the people taking a two pound jar. 

I remained in the store until eleven 
o'clock that night. As the manager was 

(Continued on page 564) 
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NEWS and EVENTS 








EASTERN 
Apicultural Society Meeting 
Cornell University 

The fifth annual Eastern Apicultural 
Society Meeting held at Cornell Uni- 
versity was a roaring success with 440 
members in attendance. Next year’s 
meeting will be in New Jersey at Rut- 
gers University. The newly elected 
officers are: President, Paul Holcombe; 
Vice President, Frank Peterson; and 
Sec.-Treas., Mary Louise Yates. A 
more detailed account with pictures 
will appear in the October issue of 
Gleanings. 


KAY SEIDELMAN 
1959 American Honey Queen 

The summer meeting in Ionia was a 
big success and we were happy to have 
many newcomers at our meeting. This 
to me is one of the most important 
parts of any meeting — getting new 
blood interested. 

Kay Seidelman, the American Honey 
Queen is having a busy summer repre- 
senting the Honey Industry. On June 
23, Kay and her mother flew to Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin to the National 
Home Economics Convention and as- 
sisted C. D. Floyd and his fine family 
in the American Beekeeping Federation 
booth for the day. The evening of 
July 23 Kay appeared on the Lowell 
Showboat and presented some honey 
to the Master of Ceremonies. July 29, 
she was to be the feature attraction at 
the Merchants’ Festival at Zeeland, 
Michigan, but unfortunately the pro- 
gram was rained out. This wasn’t a 
complete loss, however, as we were 
entertained royally by the Mayor of 
Zeeland and the Queen was able to 
mingle with the people and pass out 
individual packs of honey as souvenirs 
She was presented with a dozen beau- 
tiful American Beauty Roses and a 
lovely clock by the Zeeland Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Her schedule for the following few 
weeks includes: August 5, Barry Coun- 
ty Fair, Hastings; August 10-15, Ionia 
Free Fair, where she appeared in a 
parade on Monday and at the Gover- 
nor’s Luncheon and in front of the 
Grandstand on Wednesday. August 19, 
The Montcalm County Fair at Green- 
ville; September 4-13, The American 
National Honey Show at the Michigan 
State Fair, Detroit, Michigan. Septem- 
ber 14, the Saginaw Fair; and Septem- 
ber 16, the Allegan Fair. January 10 
through 16 will find Kay in Phoenix 
at the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion Convention.—Margaret Seidelman, 
Sec. Michigan Beekeepers’ Assoc. 


SOUTHERN STATES’ 
Beekeeping Federation Meeting 
Valdosta, Georgia 
November 9-10 

The annual meeting of the Southern 
States’ Beekeeping Federation wil be 
held in Valdosta, Ga. on Monday and 
Tuesday, November 9-10. Valdosta is 
located in south Georgia on US 41, 20 


miles from the Florida line. Valdosta 
has excellent transportation facilities, 
including the Southern and Atlantic 


Coast Line railroads, Greyhound and 
Trailway Bus Service, and Southern 
and National Airlines 

Valdosta is located in the center of 
the gallberry and tupelo honey produc- 
ing area, as well as the package and 
queen producing area. The Stephen 
Foster Memorial at White Springs, Fla., 
and the Okefenokee State Park, near 
Waycross, Ga., are a short distance 
from Valdosta. There are two hotels 
and nine excellent motels, as well as 
numerous modern restaurants in the 
city 

The program committee has planned 
an excellent program, which includes 
numerous Outstanding Bee Culture Of- 
ficials and speakers. There will be 
special entertainment for the ladies. 
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The Convention will be held in a 
Convention Hall of the Ashley Oaks 
Motel, located on N. Ashley St., which 
is US 41, and the Ashley Oaks Motel 
is the official headquarters for the Con- 
vention. All beekeepers are invited, 
so plan to attend this meeting. If you 
want further information write the Sec- 
retary, A. V. Dowling, 114 E. North 
St., or the Valdosta Chamber of Com- 
merce.—A. V. Dowling, Sec., Southern 
States’ Beekeeping Federation. 


MIDWESTERN 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Kansas City, Missouri 
September 13, 1959 
The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its regular monthly 
meeting in the garden apiary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Hill, 8440 Jarboe, 
Kansas City, Mo. at 2:30 P.M. Sunday, 
September 13, 1959. — Carroll L. Bar- 
rett, Sec. 


THE CALIFORNIA BEE TIMES 
published by 

California Beekeepers’ Association 

The California Bee Times published 
by the California Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion made its appearance recently. It 
is an eight-page journal and contains 
much useful beekeeping information, 
especially for California beekeepers. 
We wish Bee Times future success. 


H. R. 7782 

The Hon. D. S. Saund has _ intro- 
duced H.R. 7782 to raise the support 
price of honey to 80 per cent of parity. 
The importance of this action is under- 
lined by the fact that Mr. Saund has 
acted at the request of the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Harold Cooley.—Mrs. Laura 
Shephard. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Montgomery Co. Beekeepers’ Assoc.. 
September 26, 1959 

Montgomery Co. (Pennsylvania) Bee- 
keepers’ Association will meet Saturday 
afternoon, September 26, 1959, at the 
home of Neville B. Cook. Pfof. Edwin 
J. Anderson of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity will be the speaker. — J. O. 
Sweeton, Vice President. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Middlesex Co. Beekeepers’ Assoc. 
Essex, Conn. 

September 13, 1959 

The Middlesex County (Conn.) Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold their fall 
meeting on Sunday, September 13th, 
2:30 P.M., at the home and apiary of 
the secretary, Frank C. Boyle, River 
Road, Essex, Conn. A demonstration 
of the use of “Laughing Gas” for tak- 
ing off honey, etc; also a review report 
of the E.A.S. Cornell Convention. Pot- 
luck supper. Bring family and friends. 
—Frank C. Boyle, Sec. 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
Honey Producers’ Association 
Akron Park 
August 1, 1959 
About 100 people attended the West- 
ern New York Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation annual meeting, August 1, at 
Akron Park. Dr. Dyce of Cornell was 
the guest speaker. He told of his trip 
to Australia and New Zealand during 
the past year. The following men were 
elected to these offices: President, Or- 
an Krause, Griener Rd., Clarence, 
N. Y.; Ist Vice President, George Nor- 


ris, Rt. 5, Stafford, N. Y.; 2nd Vice 
President, Earl Mann, Locust St., 
Lockport, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., Paul 
Lang, Chestnut Ridge Rd., Gasport, 


N. Y.—Paul C. Lang, Sec.-Treas. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Assoc. 
September 26, 1959 
Lexington, Massachusetts 

The Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold their last outdoor 
meeting of the year Saturday, Septem- 
ber 26, at the home and apiary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chester McInnis, 521 Marrett 
Road, Lexington, Mass., at 2 P.M. At 
this meeting there will be a drawing 
for the Club Hive and also additional 
items for consolation prizes. The lucky 
winner will be very happy to receive 
this year’s hive because it is strong, 
well behaved and has a large supply 
of honey.—M. Southwick, Corres. Sec 


NEW JERSEY 
Central Jersey Beekeepers’ Assoc. 
Lakewood, N. J. 
September Ip, 1959 
On September 12, 1959, 1:30 P.M 
there is to be an important meeting at 
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Raymond Dix’s home, Central Ave., 
Lakewood, N. J. Mr. Milton Stricker, 
an authority on pollination and _ bee- 
keeping, is to make a talk on Fall 
Management for Wintering Bees. Bee- 
keepers are to display their pet gadgets 
for use in beekeeping. Visitors are wel- 
come.—Forrest Campbell, Sec. 


NEW JERSEY 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Vincetown, N. J. 

September 19, 1959 

On September 19, 1959, 1 P.M., 
New Jersey beekeepers are to be given 
a rare treat at Budd’s Bog, near Vince- 
town, N. J., on Retreat Road, three 
miles east of Route 206. For the first 
time New Jersey beekeepers are to be 
given a chance to see the harvesting of 
cranberries by hand and machine, and 
canning. Visitors are welcome and 
those who have lunch should come 
earlier to picnic under pine trees.—For- 
rest Campbell, Membership Chairman. 


COLONY STATISTICS 

From Honey Marketing News 

From Honey Marketing News put 
out by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, as of August 4, we find that 
the number of colonies on hand July 1 
was 5,437,000 about the same as a 
year ago. The condition of colonies 
was 86 per cent as compared with 88 
per cent last year. 








TY J nn 
WEL Sc Vax \ , oo 
“ONE MUST LEARN TO TAKE THE 


BITTER ALONG WITH THE SWEET.” 
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A TALK TO BEEKEEPERS 

Continued from page 561) 

about to close up, in walked a lady and 
her husband. It was apparent from his 
walk and behavior that he had been 
imbiding something stronger than water 
or tea. As he walked up to honey dis- 
play and saw me standing there he gave 
me the once over and he said in his 
Irish brogue, “It’s a soft snap you've 
got here, a great big strappin’ fellow 
like you dressed with a white apron, 
handing out crackers with honey to the 
ladies. If the company keeps you at 
this job much longer they'll be puttin’ 
petticoats on you. You should be hand- 
lin’ brick.” 

Later on that evening when I said 
good-bye to the clerks one of them said, 
“Good-bye, Jack, we'll see you at the 
brick yard.” 

The Balloon Did It 

I may have mentioned the next epi- 
sode I am about to tell in a previous 
talk but even so at the risk of being 
repetitious | am going to tell it again. 

In order to make a sale one has to 
do four things, first, get the attention 
of the prospective buyer, second, create 
interest in what you are attempting to 
sell, third, develop a desire for what 
you are selling, and fourth, get the 
buyer’s signature on the order. 

I had difficulty in gaining the atten- 
tion of the grocers on whom I called. 
One day I had what proved to be a 
bright idea. The one pound jar was 
rather tall and cylindrical. I shined up 
this jar until it sparkled. As you, of 
course, know, each jar of honey con- 
tains an air bubble which I call a bal- 
loon, which travels upward as the jar is 
inverted. 

The buyer or proprietor of one store 
where I called had given me the “brush- 
off”, never could sell him. On this day, 
as I entered the store he was quite busy 
putting up orders and finally, after se- 
curing his attention I presented the 
jar saying, “We are now putting a bal- 
lon in each jar of honey”. He gave me 
the once over, apparently to determine 
whether or not [| was in my right mind. 
I tipped the jar upside down so he 
could observe the beautiful balloon 
ascending. I again inverted the jar. 
The grocer became so intrigued that he 
took the jar out of my hand, just what 
I wanted him to do. He called his 
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Many of our readers wish 
| they knew how to buy from 
| you. The most inexpensive 
way to let them know is to 
advertise in Gleanings. For 
over 85 years Gleanings has 
been taking the work out of 
selling. 

Be sure your “selling story” 
is in the next issue. Send for 
an advertiser's rate card to- 
day. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 


“An Ad in GLEANINGS 
will bring RESULTS! 

















i ITALIAN 
Package Bees 
and 
Queens , 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 


Rio Oso, California 

















Phone: Wheatland, Calif. NEptune 3-2392 
ie 
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J. E. WING & SONS 
47 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 
Our Specialty 
Knights Landing, Calif. 
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clerk, imploring him to come and see 
the balloon. While they were admiring 
the jar of honey I managed to get in 
a few good “licks” concerning the im- 
portance of honey as a food. Finally 
the grocer asked his clerk about their 
present stock of honey. The clerk said 
it was quite low. To make a long story 
short, I secured a sizable order for 
honey. As the grocer was signing the 
order he said, “Now listen, | want you 
to be sure that every jar of honey I 
receive has a balloon”. I promised him 
| would give that matter my personal 
attention 

This balloon, used to secure atten- 
tion, does actually work and resulted in 
guite a number of sales. If we dont 
get the attention of prospective custom- 
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ers, we don’t get to first base in making 
a sale 

At the present time beekeepers are 
complaining about falling honey prices 
and the lack of demand for our prod- 
uct. Possibly the balloon idea or some 
thing comparable to it is needed at 
present to help focus the attention of 
the general public on honey, nature's 
oldest and choicest sweet. If some of 
you wish to learn a little more about 
honey, its value as a food, its chemical 
composition, etc., send to the American 
Honey Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin, 
for the pamphlet entitled “Honey”. The 
statements contained in the pamphlet 
have been found acceptable to the 
council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association 
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Pays Off 





There are still many beekeepers || Influences of Drones Upon supers 1 
- J Pp s : > 
who believe that because a queen Yield Per Colony of the t 
‘ . Q. A well-known beekeeper writes that he h 
produces well one season, she will hod far better honey crops from colonies an In prod 
again. There can be nothing fur- which he permitted one frame of drone comb and seems Nn 
ther from the truth. Second sea- permitted the rearing of drones before the honey least on 
—* flow. The other colonies not permitted to rear il 
son queens are more likely to su- drones gave no such good results. Have you had cells, to 
persede right at the time you need per ae along this line and, if so, with remove 
them than a young laying queen. ™ ”. The h hz loni : capped 
To avoid swarming, do-nothing : € theory that colonies which manipul. 
hives, and winter loss due to are permitted to rear a large number of to give | 
queenlessness, requeen regularly — oe work than other col- There is 
with young laying queens. Return onies has been advanced in this coun- all beek 


mail shipments summer and fall. cst g agg be arn Foe all 
STARLINES and MIDNITES the brood combs are as nearly perfect Confinin 


I to 23 25-99 100 up worker combs as can be had, stron 
$1.30 $1.20 $1.00 ea. colonies will rear a considerable cman ry 2 
ITALIANS ber of drones previous to the swarming honey flov 
1 00 28 25-99 on mene. If no drone cells are wane 7 oe: 
the bees sometimes tear away worker and thus 
$1.00 _— 90¢ 80¢ cells and build drone cells < their thinking of 
Clipped and marked for only 15¢ place, thus apparently satisfying the ors Age 

each additional desire to rear drones at this. season. It honey. 

is therefore practically impossible to A. TI 
York Bee Company prevent the rearing of ct least a few ting the 
drones, which is apparently enough to added at 
P.O. Box 300 Jesup, Georgia satisfy the colony. honey f 
(The Universal Apiaries ) Whether colonies which are encour- lower pc 











The Strains aged to rear a large number of drones filled wi 

Preferred previous to the honey flow would do become 

by Leading better work than colonies which rear spite the 

Honey Producers only a limited number has never been bodies b 

\ jj determined by careful experimental store ho 











work, so far as we know. But the ex- entrance 

perience of beekeepers in this country queen di 

SH, Indicates that better results are obtain- the com 
: a —_—— ed by restricting the rearing of drones. giving 

: —_-~ onal aman ~ Seta To rear a frame of drone brood would combs a 

: Queens $1.25 each require something like four pounds of newly a 

: August - pinemnetiinns honey, and most American beekeepers the excl 

: Pet. Eb agi ts prefer that this be used for rearing with ho 

: a — ? workers instead. empty « 

= el Also, if 

Examining Hives of Bees strength 

Q. How often should | look into my hives of brooc 

‘a ‘ during the season? to the m 

LITTLE’S A. Once every two weeks is often have ple 

eee $1.48 enough during the spring months. The since br 

25 to 99 1.35 important thing is to make sure your duced at 

ied Oe ee 1.25 bees have ample stores. During the is less dé 

ROYAL JELLY major honey flow it may be necessary passes it 

Bulk & Capsules Write for Prices to examine colonies each week, espe- than in 

Pn et Rg -nncrowne cially if there is a heavy honey flow. strength 

< See _J) In the production of extracted honey, the heigl 
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Answered 


supers may be put on a little in advance 
of the time they are actually needed. 
In producing section comb honey it 
seems necessary to check colonies at 
least once a week to destroy queen 
cells, to put on more supers and to 
remove sections that are completely 
capped over. Some beekeepers over- 
manipulate their hives while others fail 
to give their bees the needed attention. 
There is a happy medium toward which 
all beekeepers should strive. 


Confining Queen to Lower Story 


Q. You suggest that the queen be given the 
run of the hive until about the time the main 
honey flow starts, then place her in the lower 
story and confine her there by the queen excluder. 
Will she not become crowded when this is done, 
and thus swarming be brought on? | have been 
thinking of giving her an extra hive body above 
and using a queen excluder to keep her up there 


while the bees fill two lower hive bodies with 


honey. 

A. The greatest objection to permit- 
ting the queen to go into a third story 
added at the top at the beginning of the 
honey flow is that the combs in the 
lower portion of the hive will then be 
filled with pollen and the colony may 
become crowded in the upper story de- 
spite the fact that there are two hive 
bodies below. The bees do not readily 
store honey between the brood and the 
entrance of the hive. By putting the 
queen down into the lower story before 
the combs are filled with pollen and 
giving additional supers of empty 
combs as fast as needed, placing each 
newly added super immediately above 
the excluder, the queen is not crowded 


with honey, for there are plenty of 
empty combs just above the brood. 
Also, if the colony was normal in 


strength in the spring so that the peak 
of brood rearing was reached previous 
to the main honey flow, the queen will 
have plenty of room in the lower story, 
since brood rearing is somewhat re- 
duced at this time. Furthermore, there 
is less danger of swarming if the colony 
passes its peak of brood rearing early 
than in case of colonies subnormal in 
strength which reach their peak during 
the height of the main honey flow. 
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QUEENS 


from 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Italians Starlines 
$1.40 
1.30 
Available from spring 

to early fall. 


GEO. E. SMITH & SON 


PHONES: 
Sherwood 2-3511 — Sherwood 2-5544 


Rt. 4, Box 59 Yuba City, Calif. 























CONNEAUT 
60 Ib. Cans 


Red Tape Eliminated 
Unexcelled Service 
Try Your Dealer 
or 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 


Conneaut, Ohio 


























CAUCASIAN MIDNITE 


QUEENS QUEENS 
1-24 $1.10 $1.35 
25-99 ... 1.00 1.25 
100 & up .90 1.10 


Howard Weaver 
& Sons 


Navasota, Texas 





















Italian Queens 


EUGENE WALKER 
Rt. 2, Box 982 
Live Oak, California 
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Gay aud Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Reter.- 


ences required from new advertisers not known to us. 


Rate: 18c per counted word, each insertion. Each 


initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘’a’’ and the longest word possible 
for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one 
word. Copy should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 





HONEY FOR SALE 

WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. Any 
quantity. Write us for best prices obtainable. 
HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN 


IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. RUSSELL 
D. SMALLEY, BEAVER, IOWA. 


~ CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. 
BRUBAKER, RT. 2, LANCASTER, PA. 


TUPELO, wild flower in 60's. Honey “eandy. 
LANCASTER COUNTY DUTCH GOLD APIARIES, 
910 State Street, LANCASTER, PA. 


MICHIGAN’S finest raspberry, basswood, clo- 
ver comb honey, in 4 x 5 window cartoned sec- 
tions. Deluxe extra fancy, $9.00; Extra fancy, 
$8.00; Fancy, $7.00; No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $5.00 
case. E. Z. QUICK WAY B FARMS, BOYNE FALLS, 
MICHIGAN. 

MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE CLOVER HONEY. 
New sixties. Fully ripened. You'll be pleased. 
Sample 20c. JOHN McCOLL, TECUMSEH, MICH. 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY FOR SALE—One 60- 
pound can or carload. Also some rocket honey. 
Write for price. H. E. CROWTHER, CASS CITY, 
MICHIGAN. 

HONEY—In any size container, also Mail Order 
Dealer for Bee Supplies. Write for prices. L. E. 
ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We cannot guar- 
antee honey buyers’ financial responsibility, and 
advise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or on 
C.0.D. terms except where the buyer has thor- 
oughly established his credit with the seller. 

WANTED—AIll grades of extracted honey. Send 
sample and price. DEER CREEK HONEY FARMS, 
LONDON, OHIO. 

CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity and 
we will quote price. MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE 
CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











ABRAM 














WANTED—White extracted or comb honey. Send 
sample. MILLERSPORT HONEY CO., MILLERSPORT, 
OHIO. 

BEESWAX WANTED—Highest prices paid in cash 
or trade for bee supplies. THE A. |. ROOT COM- 
PANY, MEDINA, OHIO; COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA; 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and quotations on 
rendered beeswax. We buy from one pound up 
and if you have over 25 pounds let us work it 
into foundation for you at a 25 per cent saving. 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


WANTED — Light amber clover, fall flowers, 
buckwheat and white clover. Send sample and 
lowest price. CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., FRE- 
DONIA, N. 

WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber honey. 
EASTERN FOOD PRODUCTS, 421 BEDFORD AVE., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey. 
Mail sample and price. STOLLER HONEY FARMS, 
LATTY, OHIO. 


HONEY WANTED for bottling, bakers including 
buckwheat. All types, in tins or drums, trailer 
loads. Send samples representing each lot. ALSO 
ROYAL JELLY. Write CHAS. E. FARRIS CO., 99 
HUDSON ST., N. Y. City. Established since 1910. 


WANTED—Honey in 60° pound cans, also bees- 
wax any quantity. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 


We render cappings, old combs and buy your 
beeswax. Shipping tags sent on request.—M. R. 
CARY CORP., 219 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SYRA- 
CUSE 8, N. Y. 

WANTED: Honey—water-white, light amber and 
buckwheat extracted and comb. Send samples and 
prices. M. - CARY CORP., 219 Washington 
Square, SYRACUSE 8, NEW YORK. 


PRODUCERS OR PACKERS interested in packing 
honeycomb sections for export to England please 
write full details, quantity, weight, price, etc., 
to RATCLIFFE BROS. (Honey) Ltd., Great Herton, 
BRADFORD 7, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 























WANTED top quality table honey in all flavors. 
MEINEKE’S HONEY FARM, PALATINE, ILLINOIS. 


WANTED—comb, chunk, and extracted honey. 
Send sample and price. RONALD CULP, CIRCLE- 
VILLE, OHIO. 


WANTED—AIll grades extracted and comb hon- 
ey. WILLIAM MARCH, R.D. 3, Box 27, MANTUA, 
OHIO. 





COMB HONEY—One truck load chunk comb and 
section honey. Must be white. Also white ex- 
tracted honey. LOSE BROTHERS, 206 E. JEFFER- 
SON ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted in both 
60 pound cans and 600 pound drums. PRAIRIE 
VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 12th St., DETROIT 6, 
MICHIGAN. 








FOR SALE 


factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. HUBBARD APIARIES, Manufacturers of 
Beekeepers’ Supplies and Comb _ Foundation, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog published 
(64 pages) free for the asking. Listing many 
items not found in other catalogs. No agents— 
buy direct and save 20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 
CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 


~QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50. INTER- 
LOOKERS, $3.00 postpaid. SOUTHWICK APIARIES, 
WABAN, MASS. 


FREE CATALOG—Cypress bee hives and bee sup- 
lies. Save up to 40% on hives that last, for less. 
MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., BURGAW, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
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FOR SALE—100 10-frame colonies with supers 
—good condition. ALLEN ROBINSON, POCAHON- 
TAS, ARK. 


~ FOR SALE—Small apiary, good shape. Reason, 
age, bad health. O. V. McDOW, SULPHUR OKLA. 


FOR SALE—22 Plate Filter, Flash Heater, M x 
ing Tank, Labeler, Bottling Machine, Storage Tank, 
Pump. This is a complete bottling setup. HUB- 
BARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICN. 


700 HIVES—10-frame outfit. Excellent honey 
pollination locations. N. Central Calif. BOX 28, 
GLEANINGS. 


FOR SALE—16 colonies bees. Equipment to 
operate 15. Everything to handle honey from 
hive to bottles. MRS. JOHN BERARDI, NORTH 
JACKSON, OHIO. 


FOR SALE—Bees and Equipment. JOHN PETERS, 
21 Interstate St., BEDFORD, OHIO. 











ROOT four frame reversible extractor, power 
head, excellent condition, also two 50-gallon stor- 
cege tanks. E. DUBIEL, 100 Frankland Road, RO- 
CHESTER, NEW YORK. 


USED 50-frame Radial Extractor, Senior Brand 
Melter, 114” honey pump, 50-frame Merry-Go- 
Round, automatic pump control. HUBBARD, ON- 
STED, MICHIGAN, HO 1-348]. 

FOR SALE—700 colonies, 4 stories high, 10- 
frame extracing equipment. WILBUR ELLSWORTH, 
TARKIO, MISSOURI. 


PT. _ AUSTIN — Bee Business. : Owner retiring. 
Building, equipment, and business. $7,000 handles. 
SHORE LINE REALTY, PT. AUSTIN, MICH. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use e all” possible care in accepting advertise- 
ments but we cannot be held responsible in case 
disease occurs among bees sold or if dissatisfac- 
tion occurs. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


CARNIOLAN. ‘and CAUCASIAN Bees for 1960. 
Booking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound bees with 
queen, $4.00. 3-pound bees with* queen, $5.00. 
LEWIS & TILLERY BEE CO., RT. 3, BOX 251, 
DU 2-8371, GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 


THREE-BAND Italian and Carniolan Queens, 
$1.00. LUTHER PICKETT, EFLAND, N. C. 





IT PAYS TO REQUEEN. Old queens in your 
hives cost a lot through lost production. Young 
queens pay for themselves and give a good prof- 
it besides. One super of honey difference in favor 
of the young queen is not too much to expect in 
most any location. We can furnish the best, se- 
lect, young Italian laying queens now until No- 
vember at $1.00 each; 10, $9.00; 25, $20.00. Air 
Mail Postpaid. Prompt shipment. No disease. 
H. C. SHORT, FITZPATRICK, ALA. 


DADANT’S Midnite Hybrids, Carniolans, Cau- 
casians, Package bees and queens. Write for 
prices. J. L. O’FERRELL & SONS, 409 O’Ferrell 
St., GREENSBORO, . € 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Jumbo, $1.40; Regular, $1.20. 
SHEPPARD'S APIARIES, ABERDEEN, N. C. 


500 COLONIES in two brood nests with supers. 
No disease. Reasonable. BOX 810 GLEANINGS. 


QUALITY ITALIAN Queen Bees — Each $1.00, 5 
or more, 90¢ each, 25 and up, 85¢ each. A. G. 
WOODMAN CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN or 
LENA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

SEEDS 

HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on re- 

quest. PELLETT GARDENS, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

















“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 
No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 


No Tricks 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe Illinois 

















ITALIAN QUEENS 
$1.25 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 




















COMPLETE OUTFIT 
2000 Colonies, House and Honey House, 
in Northeast South Dakota. Will sell to a 
party, young and willing to work. Outfit 
may be taken over in October. Want to 
retire. 


FRED L. EPHARDT 

















P.O. Box 42, STRANDBURG, SO. DAKOTA 














High Quality Italian Queens 


by air mail 


80¢ each 10 for $7.50 
$70.00 per 100 | 


Why not requeen now? 


CARLUS T. HARPER 





NEW | ee, ALA. y 





HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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ROYAL JELLY 


ROYAL JELLY capsules (with added vitamins) 
25 mg. box of 30, $2.15, 50 mg. box of 30, $3.50. 
New Pock (without vitamins) $7.50 per 100. 
Beauty Cream, 2 oz., $2.00. PRAIRIE VIEW HON. 
EY CO., 12303 Twelfth Street, DETROIT 6, MICH. 


~ ROYAL JELLY—$12.00 per ounce, postpaid. Write 
for prices in large lots. THE STOVER APIARIES, 
MAYHEW, MISS. 


~ SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly capsules 
in bottles of 100 for $10.00. PRAIRIE VIEW HON. 
EY CO., 12303 Twelfth St., DETROIT 6, MICH. 


12 pounds ROYAL JELLY at $10.00 per ounce. 
GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES REMOVED from house or tree or hive with- 
out touching either house or bees. Bees will then 
move honey into hive. Save property, honey, and 
bees with my method. Send $2.00 for details. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. GEORGE HAWKINS, RT. 
1, LAWSON, MO. 


MAGAZINES 


THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER (The official organ 
of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish 
in character, international in appeal. Annual sub- 
scription $2 post free. Sample copy from ROBERT 
N. H. SKILLING, F.S.C.T., 87 KING STREET, KIL- 
MARNOCK, AYSHIRE. 





Archiv fur Bienkunde, International journal for 
Bee Culture and beekeeping economics. Founded 
in the fall of 1918. Oldest economic bee journal 
in the world. Praised again and again for its 
decades of independent leadership through many 
endorsements and advice as a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 5.50. 
Any aspiring beekeeping friend will receive a 
sample copy. BIENE-VERGLAG, GIELBELBACHSTR. 
19, LINDAU (B) GERMANY. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read the Sheep 
ond Goot Raiser, Hotel Cactus, Box 189, San An- 
gelo, Texas, the only ranch magazine published 
serving the Angora Goat Industry. Subscription 
$3.00. Sample copy 25c. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal of the 
Bee Research Association published monthly, con- 
tains the lotest research reports on bees and bee- 
keeping. With Apicultural Abstracts it costs $5.50 
per annum, or $6.00 including membership of the 
Bee Research Association. Apicultural Abstracts 
only $4.50 per annum from the Hon. Subscription 
Secretary, Bee Research Association, 10 BARNETT 
WOOD LANE, ASHTEAD, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


PROFIT AND HEALTH—Raise dairy goats. Learn 
how. Monthly magazine, $2 yearly; sample and 
information 25¢. DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, CO- 


LUMBIA T3, MISSOURI. 


BEE JOURNAL of INDIA, published monthly in 
English. Subs. Rs. 12/-or Sh. 17/6d (starting) or 
$2.75 per year per International M.O. Sample 
copy 2s, or 25 cents. Can be had from: The Bhu 
pen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, Dist. Nainital, 
U. P., India. 
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The Australasian Beekeeper 

The senior beekeeping journal of the South- 
ern hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Publish- 
ed monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd. Box 
20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Australia. 
Subscription by Bank Draft or International 
M. O. Australia and New Zealand 15/- per 
annum (in advance) post. paid. British isles 
and British Dominions 18/- per annum (in 
advance) post. paid. Other overseas coun- 
tries 20/- per annum (in advance) post. paid. 
Sample copy free on request. 








— 








QUALITY BRED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


All breeder queens selected from 
our Northern Apiaries for Hardi- 
ness and Honey production. All 
queens shipped Air Mail. No 
queens shipped out of Continental 
USA and Canada. 

May queens $1.25 each 
June through Sept. -75 each 
Oct. and Nov. 1.00 each 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
P. O. BOX 364 FORT PIERCE, FLA. 



































Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write for Price List. 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 














QUEENS 
65¢ 
—By Return Mail— 


Are your colonies weak 
and run down? Requeen 
and put new life into 
them with NORMAN 
BROS.’ young vigorous de 
pendable queens. Safe 
arrival, health certificate, 

and satisfaction. 

— PRICES — 

2-Ib. pkg. with queen 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 
Tested queens — 
All queens postpaid. Packages 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 


Ramer, Ala. 
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CANADA'S 


National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 
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WHAT ABOUT ROYAL JELLY? 


(Continued from page 557) 


tive principle would be beneficial to 
vertebrates, including human beings. 

A southern research clinic has been 
using Royal Jelly in treating skin can- 
cers with what the director refers to 
as encouraging results. A few weeks 
ago the director of this research clinic 
encouraged by his work on cancer or- 
ganized a medical team that will be 
using Royal Jelly in its work. On Jan- 
uary 12th, the director of this clinic 
wired the chairman of the Royal Jelly 
Research Foundation as follows: “Se- 
lection team complete—dermatology— 
surgery—cardiology and neuro-psychi- 
atry—trepresenting 400 patients inital- 
ly. Rather get supplies as needed in- 
stead of all at one time. Should present 
interest in arthritis also. Will send 
names and credentials latter part of 
week. Suppose six pounds initially 
sufficient.” He assured the chairman 
of the foundation that all published 
reports will be in ethical medical 
journals. 

One of the latest requests for Royal 
Jelly to be furnished by the foundation 
came from a staff member of a college 
of medicine in Michigan. He may try 
to correlate the assimilation of food 
with and without the administration of 
Royal Jelly. This is a serious and much 
needed study in both pediatrics and 
gerontology. 

The one big hope we have at this 
time is that a report can soon be made 
by any one of the American or Cana- 
dian investigators presently studying 
the effects of Royal Jelly. Should such 
report be favorable one can probably 
look forward to further investigation. 
Beyond that, your guess is as good as 
mine. 

The question, what should organized 
beekeeping do about the attacks on 
Royal Jelly, should be faced by all of 
us present. Whether we think so or 
not the status of Royal Jelly could very 
well affect us all. Remember too that 
prejudiced opinions of people in high 
office should have scientific basis. 

We urge this body to seriously re- 
view the present position of Royal 
Jelly and determine what it might do 
to stop the groundless attacks and on 
the more positive side, encourage 
scientific studies involving ROYAL 
JELLY. 
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| NORMAN’S 

| QUEENS ........ 65¢ 

| BY AIR MAIL 


| Improved 3-Band Italian Bees and Queens 
| from top honey producing hives. Prompt 


| — safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

| Untested queens ........ $ .65 

| Tested queens .......... 1.30 

| 2-Ib. pkgs. w/q ......... 3.00 
3-lb. pkgs. w/q ......... 4.00 


or via parcel post collect. 


NORMAN BEE CO. 
Ri " NORMAN and SONS, Owners 


| Packages shipped F. O. B. Express 








Ramer, Ala. ) 








“The Australian Bee Journal’ 
Published by the Victorian Apiarists’ Asso- 
ciation at the beginning'of each month. 
Subscription 10/-per annum plus 2/6 
postage to overseas countries. 


Box 167, Rainbow, 
Victoria, Australia 








= BETTER BRED QUEENS 

THREE BANDED ITALIANS 

Queens, remainder of season 
70¢ each, any quantity 
CALVERT APIARIES 


Calvert, Alabama 





1, > 
CTU 


f 
| 





NOW 





| (ABBA is a good time to re- 
K queen or make _in- 


er 
Ly, crease with high pro- 
ducing Carniolan’ or 
Caucasian queens. A 
pleasure to work with these gen- 
tlest of all bees. Queens, $1.45 
each in U.S.; $2.50 each, foreign. 
Safe arrival in U.S. only. 


| W. D. REAMS 





Box 458, LaBelle, Fla. | 


.. 








No Matter What Your Interest 


Whether you are a Commercial Beekeeper; 
a Sideline Beekeeper; or a Beginner Bee- 
keeper,—you'll find what you want in ABJ. 
PLUS Science and Industry; Honey Plants; 
Meetings; Crops and Markets—AND your 
questions answered PREE. 


Send for a sample copy. 


American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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_ NORMAN'S 


QUEENS 
65¢ each 


By Return Mail 


BRIGHT 3-BAND ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS. Highest 
quality, purely mated, good pro- 
ducers. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


seececeaw® 





Untested queens $ .65 
Tested queens ......... 1.30 
3-lb. pkgs. w/q ........ 4.00 


Package bees shipped F.O.B. 
Phone No. JOrdan 2-6535 


John A. Norman 
Route 1 Grady, Ala. 
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BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
Journal in the World 


Subscription price £1.1.0 per an- 
num, post free, six months 11/6d. 
post free and three months 6/3d. 
post free. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping by taking 
out a subscription now through our agents: 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 





























CAUCASIAN or ITALIAN 


Quality queens that 
produce gentle bees. 
Prices throughout season. 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen ..... $2.85 


3 ib. pkg. with queen ..... 3.75 
4 ib. pkg. with queen ..... 4.65 | 
5 lb. pkg. with queen ..... 5.55 | 
i 2) reer ots 
| ee ee aed 


FARRIS HOMAN 


Shannon, Miss. 
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FOR THOSE IN-BETWEEN DAYS 


(Continued from page 549) 


thirds full. Bake in moderately hot 
oven, 400°F., about 20 to 25 minutes. 
Yield: 12 medium size muffins. 


Honeyed Lima Bean Salad 


Two 10-ounce packages frozen lima 
beans, 1 large red onion, sliced in %- 
inch slices, 1 cup chopped parsley, | 
cup salad oil, 1 cup vinegar, 2 table- 
spoons honey, | teaspoon salt, and 4 
teaspoon pepper. 

Cook lima beans according to direc- 
tions on package and drain well. Place 
beans, onion and parsley in bowl. Com- 
bine oil, vinegar, honey, salt, and pep- 
per; beat with rotary beater until well 
blended. Pour over vegetables and lift 
gently to coat vegetables. Cover and 
chill over night. Drain well and place 
vegetables in lettuce lined bowl, using 
some of the onion rings for garnish. 
Yield: 6 to 8 servings. 

Honeyed Cole Slaw 

Five cups finely shredded green cab- 
bage, “% cup shredded carrot, %4 cup 
finely chopped green pepper, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, %4 teaspoon pepper, | 
teaspoon grated onion, 2 tablespoons 
honey, 2 tablespoons salad oil, 43 cup 
vinegar, and 2 teaspoon dry mustard. 

Place cabbage, carrot, and green 
pepper in large bowl. Combine remain- 
ing ingredients and blend thoroughly. 
Pour over vegetables and toss lightly 


to coat. Heap in salad bowl; keep 
chilled until ready to serve. Yield: 6 
servings. 


TO “BEE” OR NOT TO “BEE” 


(Continued from page 527) 


Jelly will make them beautiful and 
give them a further lease on life, we 
must see that they get it, but not 
through phoney drug companies. Can 
we not put up small, prettied-up con- 
tainers of honey, guaranteed to contain 
a small percentage of that wonderful 
elixer, Royal Jelly? We might also 
compete with the Japs who now have 
on the American market fried honey- 


bees. It is fashionable now to serve 
fried bees at the cocktail parties. How 
about it you “NUTS”? We do the 


work, so why let promoters take the 
profits of our labor? 

Bill still says:—“TO BEE OR NOT 
TO BEE?” 
CULTURE 
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DAYS 
> >) 
ITALIAN...... “GULF BREEZE”...... QUEENS 
ely hot Replace old queens with fresh GULF BREEZE stock when necessary. 
minutes, Prices: 1-24 ...90¢ ea. 25-100 ...80¢ ea. 100 up ...75¢ ea. 
Clipped and painted 10¢ extra 
_ BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsenville, La. 
en lima } 
lin %- a a a 
rsley, | (- = —= ———= > 
2 table- 
fog California Caucasians 
; Gentle and industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for breeders. 
oO direc- Bred for greater honey production. Gentleness, highly prolific. No exces- 
|. Place sive propolis. Swarm control and color. Some package bees. 10% books 
1. Com- your order — balance two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. We do not 
nd pep- clip or mark. 
til well | Summer and Fall Queens 
and lift 1 to 24...... $1.30 2509 99 ...... $1.15 oo. | eee $1.00 
ver and QUALITY AND SERVICE DOESN’T COST — IT PAYS 
d place ° ° 
1 using | | DON J. STRACHAN Yuba City, Calif. 
— Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 
a — — —_ JY 
en cab- ) 
Ys cup DO YOU KNOW: 
1 tea- We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
per, | Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured Over Or- 
espoons dinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 
¥3 cup 1959 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market 
lustard. for beeswax, cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 
green A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
remain- 
vughly. r + 
lightly JENSEN SAYS: 
“ ie Our Queens ‘Have Got It’. We mean everything good queens 
; keep should have. Backed by Superior Breeding stock. Proper produc- 
‘ield: 6 tion methods that assure the highest percentage of perfectly devel- 
oped young queens. The recollection of Quality will remain long 
after price is forgotten. So much depends on the Queen; why risk 
your time, labor, and even your crop? 
| ~ Dadant Starline Hybrids Magnolia State Italians Reg. U. S 
” 1-24 $1.40 1-24 ‘ $1.00 Pat. Off. 
25-99 1.25 25-99 90 
100 a 1.10 100 up 80 
ped & Marked Free Air Mail where expedient 
“_ it __ JENSEN'S APIARIES Phone 170J MACON, MISS 
ife, we — 
ut not . 
5. Can 
por —ITALIAN QUEENS — 
contain cs Good queens are always good crop insurance. For your 
nderful (ADGA), summer and fall queen needs we offer you an outstanding 
it also Nae strain of Three Band Italians and can furnish select young 
wy have ‘ § laying queens promptly on receipt of your order. Caged fresh 
honey- LZ from our yards and rushed to you Prepaid Air Mail. 
» serve — PRICES — 
. How 1-9... . $1.00 ea. 10-49 .... 90¢ ea. 50 up 80¢ ea. 
Jo the Quality Does Not Cost It Pays 
ke the 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES Phone 239 Claxton, Georgia 
. NOT 
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QUEENS 
ITALIANS or CAUCASIANS 


Now is the time to requeen those colonies so they will have a 

good force of young bees for winter. 

You will see the difference in your honey crop next spring. 
PRICES 


In lots of 

‘Serer Tree $1.00 
SO re ere eer 85 
yr ere 2.00 each 


Queens Postpaid—Airmailed—Clipped 
No Extra Cost—10¢ each extra for marking 


a THE STOVER APIARIES Mayhew, Miss. 

















We are in need of three million pounds of ; 
Bottling Honey. Please send sample and : 
advise if in cans or barrels. We leas a 
market for your beeswax. 


Wally's Bee Enterprise, Inc. 














1909 East Fourth Street Sioux City, lowa 
(= 7 pty 
a Taulor’s BEE CALM with TAYLOR’S HIVE-BOMB | 
The Push-Button Bee Smoker 


* 
{ROME $1.29 piste EE 


BOMB *trademark, Stewart Taylor, ‘Games, 2 | 
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For divisions and to replace failing queens, etc., there are no better 
queens than DADANT STARLINE HYBRIDS and GARON’S 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS. 


ONLY FIRST GRADE QUEENS SHIPPED. 


DADANT STARLINE GARON’S 3-BANDED 
Hybrid Queens Italian Queens 


1-24 — $1.30 85¢ 

25-99 — 1.15 80¢ 
100-up — 1.00 — 75¢ . . 
Queens clipped & marked free for summer ONLY. Pat. OFF 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
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MALABAR FARM APIARY 


Continued from page 525) 


of these were alive in the spring of 
1959. We promptly bought 13 more 
packages of bees, bringing us up to 17 
hives. We are using only Caucasian 
queens. The prospects for honey pro- 
duction this year appear to be bright. 
Most of the early supply is made from 
wildflowers, daffodils, lilacs and other 
flowering trees and shrubs growing 
around the big house. All of the honey 
at Malabar is sold in the farm gift shop 
in the natural, untreated form, which 
our many thousands of visitors prefer 
to the heated type. It is marketed in 
one and two pound jars at 45 cents 
and 85 cents respectively. We sold 120 
pounds in 1958, some of it from an- 
other source, but of the same dark, 
untreated type, of good flavor and 
quality. Financing the restoration of 
the Malabar apiary has been assumed 
by Dr. Jonathan Forman,-a trustee of 
the Louis Bromfield Malabar Farm 
Foundation, in connection with his gift 
shop concession at Malabar. So far the 
demand for the type of honey we sell 
has greatly exceeded the supply, so 
we are planning further expansion of 
the apiary, probably to the 35 hives 
that Bromfield envisioned. 

Louis knew that bees were an impor- 
tant part of the entire community of 
living things at Malabar—he stressed 
their value in legume seed production 
and extolled the virtues of honey as a 
wholesome and nutritious food. These 
things are still true today, but in addi- 
tion, we hope to develop the Malabar 
Farm apiary as a demonstration of the 
newest and best in scientific bee man- 
agement, honey production, and mar- 
keting. 











Our Cover Photo 


THIS picture shows the main 
entrance of the “Big House” an 
Malabar Farm at Lucas, Ohio, 
home of the late author, Louis 
Bromfield. Many visitors see the 
well-kept apiary in the woods 
back of the house as well as the 
observation hive in the gift shop. 
Honey from the apiary is sold to 
the visitors. 


























QUEENS 


now 
to November 


Island Hybrid 
1-24 $1.30 ea. 
25-99 1.20 ea. 
100 up 1.15 ea. 


Package Bees 
April and May 


Reg. Italians 
$1.00 ea. 
-90 ea. 
85 ea. 


Fall Colonies 


--- by order now for win- 
ter or spring delivery. 


Rossman Apiaries 
P.O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 

















The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association 
of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 
ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 
tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 

to 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 





Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 














PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
And ROYAL JELLY 
Write for Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 



































QUEENS 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


Nice large queens, 75¢ each 
If air mail add 5¢ each. 
Send your order of 1 or 1,000. 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 


Bunkie, La. 
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Look for this Sign 


When you Want I 
QUALITY AT LOW COST K F L L f Y S 


3-Banded Italian Queens 
KELLEY’S QUEENS by the 
thousand are available now. 
If you are in a rush count on 
us for quick shipment by 


Trade Mk. Reg. i i 
Trade Mk. Res. return Gir mail. 


e Bee Man” 
$1.00 by prepaid air mail 
.90 ul aa al al 
85 “ul aa aul al 
.80 aul al ul au 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Clarkson, Ky. 
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